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It was a very interesting occasion when recen 
the Incorporated Accountants’ District Society ye 
Liverpool celebrated its 50th anniversary by a dinner 
at the Adelphi, Li 1, at which Mr. Bertram 
Nelson, President of the District Society, took the 
chair. Many distinguished guests accepted the in- 
vitation and these included the Right Hon. Herbert 
Morrison, M.P., Lord President of the Council, who 
gave an in i upon the functions of 
accountancy in relation to economic development. 
The speech was interspersed with much humour, 
particularly in replying to a witty speech in which 
the toast of His Majesty’s Ministers was — by 
the President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
Major E. S. Goulding, Alderman R. Duncan French, 
and Mr. R. H. Thomas, founder members of the 
Liverpool District Society, were present and were 
received with much cordiality. The President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants referred to the 
virile work of the members of the Liverpool District 
Society and its contribution to many questions of 
common professional interest. We extend our good 
wishes to the Liverpool District Society for the 
continuance of its excellent work. The proceed-. 
ings, a report of which is :to be found on page 55, 
were recorded for overseas broadcasting. 


The President of the Society 


Members of the Society will join with the Council 
in offering congratulations to Mr. F. Woolley, the 


President, who in his capacity as an Alderman and 


é 


. 


ex-Mayor was recently presented with the Honorary 
Freedom of the County Borough of Southampton. 
Resistance to the perils of war at a most vulnerable 
and much-attacked = was a responsibility which 
was placed upon Mr. Woolley as a permanent member 
of the Southampton Invasion Committee and 
Emergency Committee during the period from 1939 
to 1945. His cool judgment and decision gave assur- 
ance in crisis and alleviated the dire results of bombing 
at so important a port. He has been Chairman of the 
Finance Committee since 1933. The obligations of 
his fellow citizens extend to Mr. Woolley in other 
directions for his public-spirited work, and Incor- 
porated Accountants value his long service to the 
Society, culminating in the office of President at an 
important period in the Society’s history. 


Income Tax Post-War Credit and Earned 
Income Allowance 
Section 7 (1), Finance Act, 1941, provides that for 
every year of assessment for which sub-sections (2), 
(3) and (4) of Section 6 are in force, there is to be a 
post-war credit. The sub-sections in question are 


- those reducing the earned income and age allowances, 


the personal allowances, and the exemption limit. 
While it is true that Section 7 (1) applies where all 
three are affected (the Act reads “ (2), (3) and (4),” 
not “‘ (2), (3) or (4),)” we cannot but think that the 
intention was clear that until the allowances were all 
restored, a credit should be given for those still 
reduced. As already stated in our last issue, there 
are many taxpayers (1,250,000 is the Chancellor’s 
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estimate) who will be worse off under the new rates 
and allowances than they are at present. It is true 


’ that they will actually pay less in 1946-47 than in ~ 


1945-46, but they will have a post-war credit in 
1945-46 which will in time refund some of the tax, 
so that their net tax ultimately borne will be less than 
for 1946-47. The Chancellor made much of the 
“payment ”’ position, but his argument does not 
seem logical when taken in conjunction with his 
references to the post-war credit being an enforced 


loan. While it is ingenious to say that 10 per cent. 
off the rate of tax makes up for the non-restoration 
of the earned income allowance, examination of the 
figures shows that in fact it does not for the one and 
a quarter million. 


Income Tax Reform 


In his reply in the Budget debate, the Chancellor _ 


of the Exchequer said that he was considering the 
whole question of the income tax law, which he 


aptly described as “ cumbrous and elephantine.”” He - 


ought it prima facie reasonable that there should 
soon be an effective inquiry with a view to simplifica- 


tion and clarification, which he was considering, - 


though he had not reached a point where he could 
make a positive announcement. “ This would be a 
good time in the 
expert body should be set up. It would be a great 
thing if, within the lifetime of this Parliament, we 
could clarify, codify, and clean up this, from the 
Revenue point of view productive, and from the 
point of view of trade and industry important, 
branch of the law.”’ It will be remembered that the 
last Royal Commission reported over 25 years ago ; 
then the Codification Committee sat from 1927 to 
1936, when it produced a report and a draft Bill, 
which did not reach the stage of being introduced 
into the House. A few of the recommendations have 
been brought in since in Finance Acts, many others 
are out of date, and there is a mass of new legislation. 
In any case, the Committee had only the task of 
codifying the existing law, and its report is only of 
historical interest to-day. The Chancellor apparently 
has in mind a much wider “ tidying up ” process, and 
our readers will support any simplification of what has 
become a complex and formidable. branch of law. 
It is to be hoped that any body set up to consider 
the income tax law will include inspectors of taxes 
and accountants who deal with tax in its everyda 
application. Hitherto there have been on ner | 
bodies prominent es, many of whom do not 
come in close touch with the detail that means so 


much in practice. It is also recommended that any - 


enquiry shall proceed courageously to find improve- 
ments in the methods of measuring and i 
incomes, and to remove many of the existing grounds 


. of argument, i.e., that it shall not be an enquiry to 


patch and mend, but one to rebuild. P.A.Y-E. is 
evidence of the difficulties that arise when an im- 


provement is built on to an existing structure. What- 


ever immediate difficulties might arise from a fresh 
start, the long view suggests that even the foundations 


need attention in order that the superstructure shall 


be more convenient. 


passage of years when such an 
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It has been intimated that a Bill to establish a 
National Investment Board is likely to be introduced 
before Christmas. Probably this would not involve 
any great immediate change, since the Board’s main 
function would clearly be that at present carried out 
by the Capital Issues Committee, namely, to regulate 
the total amount of new = raised and to allocate 
this between industries. Under an elaborate system 
of priorities announced last June, for example, issues 
concerned with the finance or production of exports 
receive specially favourable consideration, as do issues 
to establish undertakings in the development areas, 
or to finance certain specified lines of “ essential ” 
home production, while on the other hand, issues 
concerned with hire purchase or non-food retailing 
are normally barred. The City accepts the need for 
some such system of direct rationing of capital under 
present conditions, when profitability cannot—as it 
normally does—provide the best criterion of whether 
an investment is in the national mterest, and when 
free access to the capital market would lead to an 


_ inflationary scramble for raw materials, with sharply 


rising interest rates. What is controversial, of course, 
is the intention to continue this system in normal 
times, when there is no longer any abnormal scarcity 
of supplies, and the monetary system is again in 
equilibrium. oy er 


Protagonists of an investment board 


grammes of capital expenditure. This would enable 
the Board to judge whether investment activity. is 
likely to be sufficient to maintain full employment 
over the forthcoming period in the capital goods 
industries, or alternatively, whether an inflationary 
situation is likely to develop unless some investment 
is postponed. In this aspect the Investment Board’s 
functions would be much broader than those of the 
Capital Issues Committee; since the Board would 
not be concerned merely with capital borrowed in 
the market: Mr. Dalton has given an assurance that 
companies will be free to expend their own reserves 
as they think fit ; but capital expenditure financed 
out of a company’s own resources would clearly fall 
within the Board’s purview for statistical purposes in . 
assessing total investment. It is open to question 
whether direct intervention is needed even for this 
latter purpose of helping to stabilise employment. The 
White Paper on employment policy issued by the 
Coalition Government simply that public 
investment expenditure should be speeded up or 
damped down to compensate for fluctuations in private 
investment. Unless private industry is to be pre- . 
vented from ing out extensions during times of 
good trade to the full extent it desires, this would in 
fact seem to be inevitable—for if industry is not 
allowed to embark on capital projects when confidence 
is high. these may very well not be forthcoming later 
on when the Government would welcome such expen- 
diture from the employment angle. In other words, 
if private investment is damped down during a boom, 
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; that this would play a large part in the collection of 
statistics needed for a full rite eye policy. Com- 
— powers will probably be taken to compel the 
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a of the total, over a long period, will 
Ssihe faa? eens of publie ixeuaana. _* ai 
2 tain Stock Exchange Report 
_ The of the Stock Exchange Committée for 
for the year ended March 24, 1945; 
is presumably the last of its type, since a new form 
of organisation has now been established to administer 
Stock Exchange matters. It is also the last of the 
war period, which lends its figures a particular 
historical interest. At the end of the year with which 
the report deals, the number of members was 3,565, 
and the total population on the “ Floor of the House ” 
was 5,137, nearly 1,000 lower than in 1939. Since the 
date of the report, however, there has already been 
a marked increase in Stock Exchange population 
owing to the return of members and clerks from the 
Forces. The market valuation of securities quoted 
on the Stock Exchange has risen from {18,520 million 
to £24,375 million between 1939 and 1945. Consider- 
ing that most of the increase has been due to the 
marketing of new Government loans, the 
lend no support to the view that investors have 
reaped a large capital profit from the war. 


Assurance Companies Bill 

The Assurance Companies Bill now before the 
House of Commons amends the provisions of the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909. The scope of the 
Act is widened to include marine, aviation, and 
transit insurance. Assurance business will be re- 
stricted, subject to certain exceptions, to companies 
incorporated, under the Companies Act, 1929 or 
otherwise, and having a paid-up share capital of not 
less than £50,000. An assurance company is to be 
deemed, for the p of Section 168 of the 
Companies Act, 1929, to be unable to pay its debts 
if the value of its assets does not exceed its total 
liabilities by {£50,000 or one-tenth of its general 
premium income in its last preceding financial year, 
whichever is the greater. This provision will enable 
the Board of Trade to start at an earlier stage the 
enquiries which they have power to make under the 
Assurance Companies (Winding-up) Acts, 1933 and 
1935, for the purpose of ascertaining whether a com- 
y is insolvent. The present system of deposits 

is abolished, as it is unnecessary in view of the more 
effective senor now introduced. Underwriters 
who are members of Lloyd’s or of certain approved 
associations must have their accounts audited 
annually by an accountant approved by the Com- 


mittee of a ly or the managing body of the 


association. e auditor is required to furnish a 
certificate to the committee or managing body and 
to the Board of Trade in a form to be prescribed. We 
understand that these provisions do not involve any 
change in the present regulations of Lloyd’s, under 


which the audit is performed by firms of professional - 


accountants whose names are on a panel approved 
by the Committee. : 


Census of Production Report . 

With commendable speed, the Census of Production 
Committee appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade last June has produced its report (Cmd. 

. 6687). The recommendations are desi to provide 
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the fullest information to the Government and the 
public about the basic facts of British industry—its 
costs, the capital it employs, and the disposal of its 
saya In future, it is suggested, a Census of 
uction should be taken annually, and not quin- 
quennially as in the . The extended range of 
information which Committee envisage will 
greatly increase the armoury of economic fact publicly 
available. Hitherto, the Census of Production has 
provided only a crude: measure of industry’s net 
output; in future, a much more elaborate cost 
ysis is proposed, covering direct and indirect 
items, and differentiating, for the first time, between 
operative and administrative staff. Hence it should 
be possible to provide an accurate measure of pro- 
ductivity per man hour—now familiar as P.M.H. 
Accurate knowledge about industry’s capital has been 
equally scarce in the past. The new proposals are 
designed to ide information about the value of 
fixed capital, its maintenance and growth and, 
scarcely less important, changes in the level of stocks 
and work in progress. The importance of these facts 
in formulating a full employment policy is obvious. 
They also provide one of the few safe bases for 
international comparisons of industrial efficiency. 
Future Censuses of Production should be vastly more 
informative, not least to the controllers of our economic 
destiny. But they will involve a substantial increase 
in the provision of detailed statistics by industry ; 
the Census of Production Office will need to produce 
results many times faster than its pre-war speed. 
. The Export Drive 
It is satisfactory to learn that exports are already 
making some recovery from their war-time low. 
ing the past quarter, exports have been at the 
rate of £470 million per annum, and in October were 
at the rate of £540 million. The number employed 
on exports has increased by 50 per cent. over the year, 


to 640,000. These figures were given by Sir Stafford 


Cripps in a recent speech emphasising once again the 
need for a very great expansion in exports. Sir 
Stafford stated that within the next two or three 
we must somehow or another achieve a balance 
in our external payments, and this will necessitate 
austerity standards for a time. We need “ and must 
have certain imports, principally food, raw materials, 
tobacco and oil ’’ ; and “ rts are the only means 
by which we can get the food our people need and the 
raw materials upon which they can work.” If exports 
are to be increased by 50 per cent. ori the average, the 
President pointed out, many individual industries 
will have to achieve a much larger expansion, and he 
suggested that perhaps the most hopeful immediate 
prospect is in the engineering industry, which has not 
suffered as others have done during the war. 

Sir Stafford’s reference to the imevitable con- 
tinuance of austerity for a time is underlined by a 
recent analysis of post-war man-power by Dr. T. 
Barna. This writer estimates that more than 2,500,000 
people will have to be employed on exports, or just 


about four times the latest figure. Given the need for 

_this large rise in exports, and for reconstructing our 

industries, any improvement in the standard of living 

over the war level can only be possible if there is 
bstantial advance in productivity. 
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STILL CHEAPER MONEY 

Save for a brief period at the outbreak of war, 
cheap money, as symbolised by a 2 per cent. Bank 
rate, has now been with us more than thirteen years— 


_ ever since the great War Loan conversion of June, 


1932. The present Chancellor has indicated, how- 


_ ever, that still cheaper rates of borrowing are desired 


and has taken some technical steps (the reduction of 
deposit interest allowed by banks and the abolition 
of the war-time minimum prices for gilt-edged) 
designed to promote that end. It is taken for 
granted that when the series of Thanksgiving Weeks 
comes to an end the rate on one or more of the 
Treasury’s “tap” issues will be reduced, and the 


market’s expectation that the general level of interest. 


rates can in fact be reduced has reflected itself in a 
last-minute rush of subscriptions to the present 
issues and a sharp rise in 2} per cent. Consols, which 
cannot be redeemed below par. 

Certainly, there is no technical obstacle to a further 
twist of the cheaper money screw, so long as rationing 
and the other physical controls over spending are 
there to prevent inflation as the result of credit 
expansion. For the whole secret of cheap money is 
the willingness of Governments to borrow i 
floating debt to any extent needed, rather than seek 
to force long-term securities on the public. During 
the war the maintenance of low interest rates has 
been automatic. That part of the Government deficit 
which has not been covered by subscriptions to the 
tap issues has perforce been covered by borrowing 
through the banking system; and the resulting 
expansion in bank deposits must constantly render 
investors more willing to invest their accumulating 
liquid funds at low rates of interest. With the ending 
of the war a new factor enters, since industry will 
need capital for reconstruction, and the Government 
will no longer have a monopoly of the nation’s savi 
In a free market, this would produce a scramble af 
capital at rapidly rising rates of interest. Any such 
development, however, is ruled out by the existence 
of the Capital Issues Committee. This body has 
drawn up a system of priorities for intending bor- 
rowers, in which issues to finance exports, for 
example, are given a high place and issues to finance 
inessential production stand little chance of access 
to the market. 

Hence, there can be no doubt of the Treasury’s 


power to enforce cheap money in a controlled economy . 
and a closed capital market, such as the present. Under 
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the Bretton Woods scheme the Government’s freedom 


of action would necessarily be curtailed, through the 
need for deflationary policies that would impair cheap 


money if the plan is worked as intended by the authors 


of the scheme. Nor can there be any doubt that cheap 
money has important advantages. y, it helps to 
reduce the interest burden of the national debt and 
thus to minimise the burden of taxation with its de- 
pressing effects on productivity. For most purposes, 
the nominal amount of the national debt is irrelevant 
and it is the annual service which is significant ; from 
the budgetary point of view, apart from amortization, 
a debt of £20,000 million at 24 per cent. is precisely the 
same as a debt of £10,000 million at 5 per cent. 

Again, cheap money is of great advantage to 
industry in that by cheapening the real cost of capital 
goods it helps to promote investment activity and 
thus to prevent trade recessions or to expedite 
recovery from depression. It operates most effectively 
in stimulating building construction, since the interest 
charge to a purchaser of a £2,000 house at 3 per cent. 
is no greater than that of a £1,000 house at 6 per cent. 
In this connection it is welcome to note that the 
current rate on mortgage advances charged by the 
building societies is the lowest in history. 

Nevertheless, cheap money has some secondary 
effects, not always recognised, which are not uni- 
versally beneficial but on the contrary involve hard- 
ship for some individuals and sections of the popula- 
tion. Many ms of quite small means must find 
themselves seriously hit by the continued decline 
in the return on investments. In the long run, too, 
the continuing decline in the return obtainable on the 
investments of the insurance companies must operate 
to raise the cost of life assurance to the policy-holder, 
either directly through an increase in premium rates 
or indirectly through a reduction in bonuses on with- 
profits policies. This must make it difficult for many 
persons of moderate income to hope to retire at a 
reasonable age with a modest competence, and must 
give added attractions to the safe job carrying a 
pension as compared with those less sheltered lines 
of activity in which the individual has been expected 
to provide for his own future. 

Moreover, the decline in interest rates must tend to 
slow the accumulation of capital, at any rate by 
individuals, since the old magic of —<o interest 
has ceased to operate. Combined with heavy direct 
taxation, indeed, the effect of cheap money must be 
to prevent the emergence of any new fortunes of any 
size, and thus to discourage enterprise and the taking 
of risks, activities on which all economic progress 
ultimately depends. Indeed, the fall in rates would 
normally ‘and % produce some actual consumption 
of capital by encouraging the purchase of annuities, 
but this is penalised by the present method of taxing 
the capital element in the return on an annuity as 
though it were income. In short, ultra-cheap money 
and high taxation must tend to keep people longer at 
their jobs before retiring, which may be in general a 
good thing in this country’s impoverished condition, 
but must act as a deterrent on the introduction of new 
commodities and processes, where great risks have 
hitherto been offset by the chance of proportionately 
high rewards for the successful entrepreneur. 
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The Finance Bill 


‘ha eonentiaianitk: ta Fecien Thins lei on 
extending to 75 pages, with 60 clauses and ten 
Schedules. It.is, therefore, only possible to give a 
general review in this issue. More detailed treatment 
will follow in subsequent months. 

Income Tax. . 

The standard rate of 9s. in the {, and the graduated 
increase in sur-tax rates, will operate for 1946-47. 
The existing sur-tax rates are to continue for 1945-46. 

The reduced rate for 1946-47 will be £50 at 3s. 
in the f, then {75 at 6s. in the £. Personal allowances 


will be £110 (single) and £180 (married). The exemp- 


tion limit is increased to £120 and the marginal relief 
will operate so that where the total income is between 
£120 and £135, the tax payable shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the excess of the income over £120. 
Post-war credits are to cease. 

The appointed day for the coming into operation 
of.the Income Tax Act, 1945, and Part IV of the 
Finance Act, 1944 (allowances for scientific research), 


is to be April 6, 1946. 


Relief for diminution of earned income is to con- 
tinue for 1945-46. 

Section 25, Finance Act, 1941, is to be amended 
so as to bring the “ tax-free annuities ” provisions 
into line with the new rate.of tax. The reduction 
of such payments to twenty twenty-ninths will for 
1946-47 become twenty-two twenty-ninths. Other 
relevant amendments are provided. 

The application of General Rules 19.and 21 to local 
authorities is to be changed so that, despite restric- 
tions on the application of profits, all profits of the 
authority will be regarded as part of the income brought 
into charge, including property beneficially — 

The six years’ time limit for carrying fo 
losses is extended by the years 1939-40 to 10h 46 
(both inclusive). Moreover, trading investment in- 
come is to be available against losses brought forward 
under Section 33, Finance Act, 1926. . 

War gratuities to special constables, civil defence 
personnel, etc., are to be exempted from tax. 

Payments made after April 5, 1945, in respect of 
redundancy schemes certified by the Board of Trade 
under Section 25, Finance Act, 1935, will be regarded 
as trading receipts. There are many other provisions 
in connection with these schemes. 

Adjustment of income tax assessments can be made 
where the E.P.T. or N.D.C. has been altered, not- 
withstanding existing time limits. 

Excess Profits Tax and 
National Defence Contribution 

E.P.T. is to be reduced to 60 per cent. as from 
January 1, 1946. Deficiencies arising in a period for 
which the rate is 60 per cent. must be set against 
excesses in such a period, any balance left over being 
available against other periods. A deficien 


arising 

after December 31, 1946, will not rank for relief at all. 
There is an extension of the relief for deficiencies 
where a trader acquires or commences a new trade 
or partly discontinues a trade, and in the case of 


_ certain amalgamations. 


Contributions in _of redundancy .schemes 
certified by the Board of Trade on or after January 1, 
1945, are to be ignored for E.P.T, and N.D.C. 

There is to be no time limit for assessments to 
E.P.T. and N.D.C., and error or mistake claims can. 
be made until a date to be determined by Parliament. 
Part IV of the Finance Act, 1944 (scientific research 
relief), is not applicable | to E.P.T. and N.D.C. 
_ The six years’ time limit for forward of 
pre-N.D.C. losses for N.D.C. is extended by the years 
that fall between April 5, 1939, and April 5, 1946. 


E.P.T. Post-War Refunds 


E.P.T. post-war refunds are to be repaid as soon 
as may be after the final ascertainment and the 

satisfaction of the final liability of the taxpayer to 
E.P.T. and N.D.C. for all relevant periods, but the 
C.I.R. may make payments on account. 

Conditions for repaymient are laid down. Under- 
takings must be given that the refund (after payment 
of income tax) will be used in developing or re- 
equipping the business and will not directly or 
indirectly be distributed or capitalised for the issue 
of bonus shares, etc. If only a partial undertaking 
can be given, the fefund will be proportionately 
reduced. Specified relatives carrying on the business 
may receive the refund of tax paid by the person 
re a ey Ma If the undertaking is 
broken, or the e is discontinued within five years, 
the refund must be repaid, directors of companies 
being made jointly and severally liable for the repay- . 
ment unless they did not know of the breach or it 
occurred their will. 

The Treasury may appoint (a) an advisory panel for 
approving refunds to persons over a trade, 
enquiring as to the. use to which refunds have been 
put, and recommending what sums are to be repaid 
to the Treasury, and (b) a referee to hear appeals. 

Income tax is to be charged for 1946-47: on all 
refunds, whenever paid, by deduction at the standard 
rate, but the refund to an individual will, at his 
option, be spread backwards for income tax (including 
sur-tax) over the relevant periods. On such a claim, 
any necessary repayment of in income tax will be made. 
The claim must be made + ee ee 1947, or such 
further period as the C.I.R. may allow. Where, 
however, the net amount of the refund is to be used 
for the p of a trade, the profits of which are 

or 1947-48 under I, the 
assessable, by notice by December 31, 1948 (or 
extended period allowed by the C.I.R.), may elect 
that the refund shall be treated as income chargeable 
in 1947-48, the amount of tax already deducted for 
1946-47 being deemed to be on account of 1947-48. 

Any E.P.T. due and payable after December 31, 
1945, may, if the C.LR. agree, be reduced by the 
post-war refund due (less income tax). 

The refund will be 20 cent. of the E.P.T. 
payable at 100 per cent., 1e., from A 1, 1940, 

to December 31, 1945, unless the E.P.T. for an 
changualie accounting period exceeds the N. D. 
by a smaller amount. 
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Double Taxation 

Provisions are included for giving effect to the 
Convention with the U.S.A., and the limited treaty 
escape grog. agg way for similar 
= with any country. 

Death Duties 

Relief is provided from death duties on land 
subsequently acquired by Government departments, 
local authorities, etc. 
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Exceptional Depreciation 


The law is to be amended (retro-actively) to deal 
with exceptional depreciation of buildings, plant 
and machinery that have fallen in value and their 


valuation. 
Collectors for the City 
The appointment of collectors of taxes for the City 
is at last to be brought into line with the rest of the 
country, and transferred to the C.I.R. 


The City Page” 


By O. R. HOBSON 


One of the minor tragedies of our present position 
of national impoverishment is that just at a time 
when financial and economic problems are more 
intricate and more in need of popular elucidation than 
ever before the newspapers are so short of paper that 
their ‘‘ City pages ”’ are truncated to “ City inches.” 
The City page of the national daily newspapers is 

beyond challenge the most important source of 
intemeation on matters of finance and industry 
available to the mass of our population, and just at a 
time when the thirst for such information is greater 
than ever before the flow is perforce down to a 
trickle. 
Development of the City Page 

In its pre-war manifestation the City page was 
itself a newspaper in miniature. It dealt with a 
multitude of subjects—the Stock Exchange, the 
money market, the commodity markets, the foreign 
exchanges—and it discussed broad economic move- 
ments such as changes in the price level and their 
relation to monetary inflation or deflation. It con- 
tained one rather distinctive feature—a column of 
notes which were partly news and partly comment. 
Comment and criticism and interpretation were— 
and are—an essential part of the City Editor’s 
function. The City Notes of a national newspa 
are a comparatively modern development, smelly 
synchronising with the turn of the century. Before 
that, there had been nothing that could be dignified 
with the name of City article. There had been 
market reports presented and often written in the 
most unattractive form. Naturally a clever City 
Editor could and did often interpolate shrewd 
comments in the report, but in those days the City 
was accounted’ to be of little interest to the general 
public and the market report was designed solely for 
the use of the specialist. 

Before the 1914 war, however, the City page had 
developed into something like its present form, 
though the relative weight which it gave to the 
different aspects of finance was markedly different. 
That was the period when London was in its hey-day 
as a world financial centre, when the London money 
market was the main source of international short- 
term credit and movements of the minimum rate of 


*This article is based on a recent address by Mr. Hobson, 
under the title PE oncom coca of a in = 
Financial Press,” apres gt ts ogg | 
Accountants’ London and Settee ant henden 
Students’ Society. 


discount of the Bank of England—the “ Bank 

Rate ’—did much to shape the international trade 
of the whole world. In those days the fulcrum of the 
City page was the money market report—though, 
of course, then, as always, the greatest number of its 
readers were those whose main interest was in the 
Stock Exchange and the prices of securities. 


The Foreign Exchanges ; 

Before 1914 the “ foreign exchanges ”’ played a very 
small part in London—we dealt almost exclusively 
in sterling values and left it to the foreigner to dabble 
in foreign exchange. After the war all that was 
changed. With the world in turmoil intense interest 
became focused on foreign exchanges and foreign 
currencies and inflation in, Austria and Russia and 
Germany. The City of London—and the City page— 
became sophisticated. Inflation and general levels 
of prices and p ing power parities—things 
which had never been mentioned, from one year’s end 
to the other, in bank parlours or board rooms before 
the war—became the common change of conversation 
and a main topic for the City page. 


Controls 


Now we face other and even more far-reaching 
changes. What they will be we can as yet only 
dimly discern. But we can see their direction. The 
trend here and .elsewhere—even in individualist 
America—is away from free markets and towards 

“control.” Here the policy of the new Government 
is to nationalise some industries and control the 


_ others, to go in for bulk-buying of basic commodities 


and, perhaps even beyond the period of acute 
shortage, for rationing and price fixing. The world- 
famous commodity markets of London—in wheat, 
rubber, tin and the like—may never be revived. 
They are condemned because they fostered specula- 
tion. Be that as it may, they made up a very 
delicate and sensitive and a very efficient mechanism. 
ae y efficient so long as it was not misused—but 

cult, perhaps in a human world impossible, to 
resurrect once it has broken down. The same with 
the London money market and the Bank Rate. 
They have gone out of action so far as their traditional 
function is concerned. The Bank Rate may become 
just a museum exhibit of absolutely. no practical 
significance. Instead of these generalised, com- 
prehensive controls which influence the whole 
economic mechanism via the price of credit and the 
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volume.of money we have a whole and series 
of individual controls. We control the prices of 


different commodities, we control imports and exports 
and the use of materials. At the present moment 


there is no longer anything which can be called an | 


‘ ee mer ce Fax sear ” in existence. We 
have instead a series of bilateral monetary agreements 
with different countries under which import and 
export transactions are set off against one another, 
but which do not permit of “ triangular’’ trade— 
with, indeed, the important exception that holders of 
sterling can use it throughout the sterling area. We 
may hope, indeed, that the negotiations in Washington 
will shortly be successful and that the establishment 
of the International Monetary Fund proposed at 
Bretton Woods will follow. If that happens and if, 
asa corollary, a drastic ing of inter- 
national trade barriers is agreed upon, then indeed the 
prospect will be opened up of a renewal of liberal 
trading conditions in the world. 


Future of the City Page 


The City page of the future is going to reflect all 
these developments. Three-quarters of a century 
ago Walter Bagehot called his famous treatise on the 
r= gf London “‘ Lombard Street.’’ No future writer 

ill revive that title for a book on money. It is 
almost more likely to be called “‘ Whitehall.” Cer- 
tainly the City Editor is having to consider more and 
more events and decisions emanating from Govern- 
mental — The Bank of England is now or will 
shortly little more than a City annexe of the 
Treasury. Share values are being more and more 
determined by possibilities of nationalisation or by 


orders and regulations issued or to be expected from 
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Government departments. Even the gilt market 
is and will to some extent remain amenable to dic- 
tation from Westminster; and if the International 
Monetary Fund is set up with its seat in the United 
States, again it will be a matter of listening in, as it 
were, to inter-Governmental talks and negotiations 
rather than seeking the views of the powers that be— 
or were—in Threadneedle Street. 

In those circumstances the City Editor’s powers of 
interpretation.and elucidation are likely to be eae 
severely tested. It is to be hoped, too, and indeed 
think it is hardly to be doubted, that he will exercise 
his critical faculties to the full. Criticism of financial 
and economic decisions will be more than ever 
necessary. Under the old system, whatever its 


paratively simple. But under the new 

planning in the “national interest” (one of the 
most question-begging phrases ever invented by 
man) nothing is ple. Moreover, with the 
transfer of power from the financial experts to 
the politicians “pressure’’ by interested i 
is bound to increase. The City Editor will have to 
develop new powers of watchfulness and perspicacity. 
The new system may work but it will only work 
if it is subject to constant scrutiny and criticism. 
Publicity, the exposure of humbug and interested 
motive—these will if possible be more and not less 
needed under “ control” than under free enterprise. 
And it will be the task of the City page of the 


national newspapers to play a large part in 
providing them. 


Honour to Mr. F. Woolley 


An interesting and pleasing ceremony took place 
on October 26 in Guildhall, Southampton, when the 
Honorary Freedom of the County Borough of South- 
ampton was conferred on Alderman F. Woolley, 
J.P., F.S.A.A., President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and a former Mayor of South- 
ampton, and on Alderman Thomas Lewis, J.P, M.P. 
The presentation was performed by the Deputy Mayor, 
Councillor R. J. Stranger, M.C., in the absence owing 
to illness of the Mayor, Councillor J. C. Dyas. 

The guests included Sir Henry Haig, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. (former Regional Commissioner); the Lord 
Bishop of Southampton; Lieutenant-General Sir 
Lionel Bond, K.B.E., C.B., and Lady Bond; the 
Under Sheriff (Mr. Charles A. Emanuel); Brigadier 
E. M. Jack, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L. ; the American 
Consul-General at Southampton (Mr. William H. 
Beck) and Mrs. Beck; the Brazilian Consul (Senor 
Carlos Buarque de Macedo) and Madame Buarque 
de Macedo; Colonel H. A. Short, M.C. (Chairman, 
Southampton Harbour Board) and Mrs. Short ; former 
Mayoresses of Southampton; the Principal of Univer- 
sity College; and representatives of commercial 
and industrial tions. 

A message of congratulation and good wishes was 


received from the Mayor, who was much disappointed 
at being unable to be present. 

The Deputy Mayor recalled that he had proposed 
that the Honorary Freedom be confegred on Alderman 
Lewis and Alderman Woolley—each of whom, when 
approached, had stipulated that the other should 
receive the same honour—and the Council had carried 
the motion with enthusiasm. Alderman Woolley had 
done much good by his work as chairman of the 
Royal South Hants and Southampton Hospital and 
other philanthropic institutions, and had received 
national recognition in his own profession, being now 
President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
Alderman Lewis and Alderman Woolley were the 
two permanent members of the Invasion Com- 
mittee, to whom the Council delegated its authority 
during the time of anxiety and stress caused by 
rere ened ym gmt onn msibility of 

i ve decisions in very serious prepara- 
tions which were made for invasion. They also 
worked together ably and successfully as joint chair- 
men of the Southampton National Savings Com- 
mittee. They were held in high esteem by many 
thousands in the town, and their colleagues felt a 
warm affection for them. 


* imperfections—and they were many—the principles 
ple eon  anctony Bs gt Died sagen gape 
soundness and unsoundness, were, after all, com- 
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The Sheriff of Southampton (Alderman H. Vincent, 
Gocunr het sacthadd: dot the aame eiteotion “the 
had worked for the same objective, the 
betterment and the well-being of their w citizens 


of every class or creed. 
The uty iiss’ demesne tie aninin 


- scrolls oak ‘and silver caskets, and Alderman 


Lewis and Alderman Woolley rep 

Alderman Woolley spoke of his ni pid and gratitude 
in receiving such a recognition of the services he had 
had the privilege of rendering to the town. Many 
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had shared in the war-time duties. 
e gift of the freedom wo Seal the thers autend 
because it had always been sparingly bestowed. 
Southampton in its long history had several times 
suffered the ravages of war, and the latest experience 
gave her the opportunity to become a modern town 
of beauty and utility, while preserving something of 
the mellowness attained by centuries of tradition. 
Our British system of local government was one of the 
main channels through which our democratic faith 
found substance and reality. _ 


Nations in the Transition 


The economic policies which should be followed by 


-governments during the transition period is the sub- 
‘ject of a report to the Council of the International 


Chamber of Commerce: The long-term aims are 
stated as “a progressively freer movement of goods, 
labour and capital between the nations, and policies 
in each country for the maintenance of full employ- 
ment which do not run counter to the conception of 
a free world economy.” 

There is a danger that these aims may be pre- 
judiced by short-period policies adopted in view of 
the immediate urgencies of the transition period. 
Thus, some countries—notably Great Britain—will 
be confronted with serious balance of payment diffi- 
culties, and may be compelled to restrict imports 
and stimulate exports by measures not consistent 
with the operation of a free world economy. Further, 
some countries will face the danger of inflation, 
together with temporary unemployment during the 
switch-over of labour to peace purposes. Govern- 
ments which have promised to aim at a high and 
stable level of employment may be exposed to public 
demand for increased public expenditure at a time 
when this is inappropriate. 

An International Commercial Body 

The report suggests a Conference on International 
Commercial Policy which should lead to the establish- 
ment of a permanent International Commercial Body 
to guide the nations towards the goal of a free world 
economy. A date should be fixed for the end of the 
transition period, and all trade restrictions should be 
removed by that date unless a postponement was 
decided on by international agreement. 

In spite of the enormous destruction of the war 
period, it is pointed out that the productive capacity 
of the world as a whole has been substantially aug- 
mented. The economic losses have consisted mainly 


in dislocation and disruption ; the restoration of the - 


normal operations of exchange and distribution, of 
transit -and communications, constitutes a most 
formidable problem. It is important to adapt indus- 
trial equipment as far as possible and to get it run- 
ning to meet the p needs of an impoverished 


world. Stocks of goods must be released for consump- 
tion, but without either flooding the market or holding 
up supplies in order to maintain prices. 


The Price System and Merchanting fh 
Speed in readjustment i is essential both for the wide 
areas of economic prostration and starving popula- 
tions, and in order to avoid social unrest and dis- 
illusionment among the vast numbers released from 
the Forces and munition industries. It is suggested 
that no attempt should be made during the transition © 
period to decide such issues as that of the relative 


‘efficiency of State enterprise and free enterprise. 


The normal functioning of the price system should 


‘be quickly restored ; prices should reflect costs, and 
efforts and returns should be closely linked. War-time 


expedients such as the distribution of goods at less 
than cost, and State interference with wages and 
profits, should be abandoned. The sense of individual 
responsibility, weakened in many ways by the war 
economy, must be restored—it would be fatal if the 
view came to be commonly held that the State could 
or should see to everything. Business men must be 
given latitude to assess risks and commercial possi- 
bilities, particularly in the export trades. 

The re-establishment of merchanting organisations, 
national and international, is considered of great im- 
portance. Specialisation in industry can increase 
efficiency and raise the national income, but it 
requires a simultaneous growth of the integrating 


functions of merchants and distributors. 


Removal of Controls 


Economic controls should be lifted pari passu 
with the disap ce of scarcities. It may be wise 
to take risks in order to give scope for the spon- 
taneous energy of individual enterprise. Some 
controls may be necessary for a considerable period, 
but in these cases attention should be given to the 
form of control. Financial controls are to be pre- 
ferred as being simpler and more flexible than detailed 
physical controls. 

Reparations 

It is recommended that the reparations to be 
required from Germany should take the form of 
once-for-all payments or transfers of capital equip~ 
ment, with the use of German labour in the recon- 


struction of devastated areas. A prosperous Germany 


is considered likely to be peaceful and to confer 
great economic advantages upon those who trade 
with her, while prolonged economic. disorder in 
Germany would be a grave obstacle to world trade 


_and prosperity. © 
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_ The Company Law Report 4 
IV—Prospectuses, Directors, Nominee Holdings 2 
By F. W. FORGE 


Prospectuses 

Valuable as is the provision of. protection for 
existing shareholders, it is even better to secure, as 
nearly as possible, that investors are well informed 
as to the undertakings in which they pro to 
place their money. It is, therefore, very right that 
the Cohen Committee should have devoted a con- 
siderable section of their report to improvements in 
the “‘ prospectus,” and in the general handling of 
issues. The recommendations fall into two main 
groups : those affecting the information to be provided 
and cognate subjects, and those affecting the handling 
of the issue in such a way as to encourage the genuine 
investor as against the “stag.” There is one really 
important point which is not included in this classi- 
fication, namely, the fact that “ placings,” which are 
to all intents and purposes offers to the public, should 
be brought within the provisions of the Act. . 

Under the head of Management of Issues, it is 
recommended that the lists shall not open—in the 
case of placings the equivalent is, bly, that 
dealings shall not commence—until two clear days, 
excluding Saturdays, Sundays and Bank Holidays, 
after advertisement. It is also provided that all 
pF yy gree pursuant to a prospectus shall be irrevoc- 
able for three days after the opening of the lists, 
excluding the days mentioned above. Further, if a 
prospectus states that permission to deal will be 
applied for, and if this is not done, or if permission 
is refused by any exchange to which application has 
been made before the expiry of 21 days from the 
closing of the list, the allotments must be cancelled 
and the money returned to the applicants. Provided 
the decision to a is left to the dis- 
cretion of the stock exchanges and is not dictated by 
the Capital Issues Committee or some similar body, 
the occasions on which this last ruling is used should 
be few, for it is always possible for the broker to the 
issue to obtain in advance a very fair idea of what 
the reactions of the Stock Exchange New Issues 
Committee are likely to be to an issue. 


INFORMATION AND RESPONSIBILITY 
In dealing with the matter of information in the 
tus, the Cohen Committee supports the action 
taken by the Council of the Stock Exchange, London, 
in exacting requirements beyond those legally en- 
forceable and also expresses the view that “ if any 
reform (of the law of libel) were possible which en- 
co freedom of comment without opening the 
way to unjustified defamation, it would undoubtedly 
afford an additional weapon against the type of 
promoter who is averse to disclosure of all material 
facts.” But it leaves it to the Stock Exchange to 
continue its good work and to the public to secure 
amendment of the law of libel. _ 
- None the less, it does a great deal to improve the 
contents of the prospectus. Limitations of space 


forbid a full statement, but the following are among 
the most important suggestions. At present directors 
are liable for an untrue statement. The Committee 
propose to make them equally liable for the omission 
of information, known to them or which could upon 
reasonable enquiry have been known to them, the 
omission of which makes any statement misleading. | 
Then the period for which information must normally 
be given as to the profits of a company is extended 
to five years, and, if the latest report is more than 
three months old, the figures must be adjusted to 
show the current position. Statements must also be 
made as to dividends paid and as to assets and 
liabilities. All these accounting statements must 
now be vouched for by the auditors. In fact, an 
attempt is made to place the investor in the position 
of a shareholder who has received accounts over a 

iod of years, and in those cases where so much 
information is not available as close an approxima- 


-tion as is possible must be provided. | 


STATEMENTS BY EXPERTS 

Nor is this all ; for the principle of clearly defined 
responsibility, and of sanctions inst those who 
abuse’‘their position, is applied with rigour to some 
participants to prospectus statements. No statement 
purporting to be a copy of, or extract from, a report 
or valuation by an expert may be included in a 
prospectus without the written consent of the gM 
for its insertion in the form and context in which it 
appears, and the company must forward this consent 
to the Registrar. Further, it is recommended that 
the expert, having given consent to the publication, 
shall be y liable to those who subscribe on 
the faith of his statements unless he can show that 
he had reasonable ground for believing the statement 
to be true up to the time of allotment. 

Again, in this matter of expert opinions, at present 
a director or promoter escapes liability for a false 
statement of an unless it can be established 
that he had reasonable ground for doubting the 
competence of the expert. The Committee believe 
that the onus should be on the director, or 
promoter, to show that he in fact had reasonable 
grounds to trust his expert. It has been suggested 
that bankers, brokers and others whose names appear 
on the prospectus should be rendered liable for all 
statements in it, but the Committee does not go 
beyond saying that they ought all to use the greatest 
discrimination in allowing their names to be used. 
If full effect were given to this suggestion, it 
alone would constitute a considerable protection 
to the investor. . 

It will be observed that, among others, the respons- 
ibilities of the director in connection with the pros- 
pectus are substantially increased. Not only must he 
provide more information, he must also be much more 
careful as to its accuracy; and if he goes astray the — 
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civil liability against him is to be enforceable, in some 
cases at least, unless he can establish his innocence. 
But that is not all. The Committee also believe that 
the position with regard to criminal liability should be 
similarly changed. Thus, they recommend ‘that “ if 
a director signs a containing a false state- 
ment... once the falsity has been established the 
onus should be on him to establish that he did not 
know that the statement was false and could not, by 
taking reasonable tions, have ascertained its 
falsity.” This shifting of the onus of proof is unusual, 
but by no means unheard of, and it would seem to be 
justified by the fact that, while it should be reason- 
ably easy for a director, with all the facts at his 
ee ey 
i it for any outside person to establish his guilt. 
! . . 

A considerable part of the increased duties and 
penalties imposed upon directors have already been 
mentioned in dealing with reports and prospectuses, 
but there remain a large number of other specific 
points as well as the general question of the attitude 
of the Committee towards directors. 


REMUNERATION 

One of the points most frequently raised in connec- 
tion with directors is their remuneration. The Greene 
Committee refused to disclose more than their joint 
fees, although at that time there was a large demand 
for total emoluments of each individual. The best 
modern opinion on this matter is that the directors 
must be left to fight out their individual shares among 


_ themselves, and that what matters is the total cost 


of the higher direction of an ent . Some of 
those who oie the problem from this angle 
also wanted the main items of production costs and 
the total remuneration of the higher executives. 
The Committee rejected this view in favour of one 
that all such questions were matters which could 
safely be left to the directors, but that, since the 
directors fixed their own total remuneration, that 


item ought to be disclosed. They have, accordingly, | 


suggested not rem | a total figure but the —— up 
of it into fees and salaries, expenses not admitted as 
such for tax purposes, contributions to pension schemes 
for directors, payments of pension to directors other- 
wise than from the ion scheme, and payments 
by the company for loss of office as a director or in 
any other capacity. The gg statement of the 
last item is, perhaps, valuable ; the rest of the split 

could be dispensed with. There is also to be an 
obligation placed upon the individual director to 
disclose any payment received from outside interests 
in connection with the abandonment of his position, 
as, for instance, in the case of the fusion of the 
company with another concern. 


ba) DiscLosurRE oF INTEREST ele | 

The second group of recommendations concerns 
actions of a director which may be influenced by special 
inside knowledge of the business or which might be 
held to transfer parts of the profit on a transaction 
from the company to the director. The law at present 
compels a director who is interested in a contract 
with his company to disclose the fact to his fellow 
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directors and no more. The Committee consider that 
directors should disclose any such contracts as are 
of material importance to the shareholders if any 
member of the board has a substantial interest in 
them. It is not clear that this makes it a duty, imposed 
} every director, to disclose any information on 

e matter which he believes may be of importance 
to the shareholders. If it does, it may give the 
latter substantial protection. 

' The other large field of complaint is that of dealings 
by directors in the shares of companies in which they 
are interested. The Committee expressed the view 
that inside information is seldom improperly used 
by the directors themselves, but that the equally 
undesirable practice of passing on information to 
friends is more common. Actual dealings of the 
directors are to be recorded and are to be always 
available for inspection by the Board of Trade, but 
the record is only to be available to shareholders for 
a fortnight before the annual general meeting. 
Apparently it is at no time to be made public. 
one could suppose that a continuous supervision would 
be exercised by the Board of Trade, this should prove 
sufficient, but there would ap to be no valid 
reason for refusing the right to the public—effectively 
the press—to establish the fact that certain directors 


make a practice of dealing in the shares of their 


company, if in fact they did so. Unfortunately, the 
whole matter is y academic, since it would 
always be possible for those directors who wished to do 
so to hide their transactions under some other name. 

There are several other miscellaneous recommenda- 
tions as to directors. These include facilitation of the 
removal of a director, a scheme for attempting to 
enforce retirement of aged directors, and a total ban 
on companies, other than lending concerns, making 
loans in any form to directors. In each case the 
recommendations are well conceived and probably 


go as far as is expedient. 


Nominee Holdings 

It is very widely believed that the ease with which 
directors and others conceal their interest in securities 
is greatly facilitated by the use of nominee holdings. 
It is quite evident that the use of nominee holdings 
is a great convenience, and it is also true that, were 
their use completely forbidden, it would still be poss- 
ible for those who wished to conceal their activities 
todoso. None the less, nominee holdings do facilitate 
concealment, and there was a wid demand that 
action should be taken which would enable share- 
holders and, indeed, directors, to know who are the 
beneficial owners of holdings. The Committee agrees 
as to the desirability of disclosure, if it can be achieved 
without a volume of work out of proportion to the 
benefits accruing, and it has made two main recom- 
mendations. First, all transfers should contain a 


declaration whether the transferee is the beneficial - 


owner (existing holders are to be asked to make 
a corresponding declaration), but no obligation is 
placed upon the nominee to disclose the beneficial 
owner, because it is felt that this would entail an 
undue labour. 

Second, beneficial owners of one per cent. or more 
of any class of capital of a company are required to 
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make a declaration of ownership of any shares held 

in the name of nominees. Any who fails to 
pa this declaration, or makes it falsely, or votes, 
or allows anyone else to vote, in respect of holdings 
for which a tion ought to be made and has not 
been or has been falsely made, is to be liable to maxi- 
a of six months’ imprisonment and a 


Ty ae eed, hetm quitentel-cn, the guat-of ti 
banks that these suggestions will impose a very large 
amount of work upon them and that they will fail 
peti their effect. It is ested that reliance should be 

solely on a recommendation of the 
Cue Committee, namely, that, where very definite 


information is thought desirable, the Board of Trade 
shall be empowered to make the fullest investigation. 
While this is an excellent means of making certain, 
it seems extremely improbable that the Board would 
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undertake investigations without a very considerable 
volume of evidence that the situation demanded it. 
Very often it is essential that information should 
become available quickly if effective action is to be 
taken. What is req is that voting power should 
be withheld from those who have not established their 
beneficial ownership, and no suggestion so far ad- 
vanced promises to provide a real solution. Parallels 
with other countries are of little value, for it is largely 
the great development of holding a. here 
which makes ability to conceal ownership so danger- 
ous. The individual has seldom the funds at his 
personal disposal to carry out operations on a scale 
which is likely to be of the first importance. Possibly 
the solution lies in the direction ae greater limitation 
upon the powers of the holding company. Meanwhile 
the recommendations of the Committee should be 
tried out. 


incorporated Accountants in Liverpool 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The 50th iueuinins dinner of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Liverpool was held on 
November 2. 

Mr. Bertram Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A., President of the 
District Society, occupied the chair, and the guests 
included The Right Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P., Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
(The Right Hon. the Earl of Sefton, D -L.), the Mayors 
of Birkenhead, Wallasey, Bootle, Bebington, and Crosby, 
the Lord Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. C. A, Martin, 
D.D.), Rev. Thomas C. Brimley (representing the Mersey- 
side Free Church Federal Council), Major R. H. Thornton 
M.C., M.A., J.P. (Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce), the Right Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, D.L., 
J.P., Mr. Fred Woolley, J.P., and Mr. A. A. Garrett 
(President and Secretary of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants), Captain A. E. Marples, M.P., A.S.A.A., 
Mr. J. F. Mountford, M.A., D.Litt. (Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Liverpool), Colonel Vere E. Cotton, 
C.B.E., T.D., C.C., J.P. (President of the University 
Council and Pro-Chancellor), Mr. Stanley Dumbell, 
M.A, (Registrar, University of Liverpool), Mr. William 
L. Bateson (President, Incorporated Law Society of 
Liverpool), Alderman Luke Hogan, M.B.E., J.P., Mr. 
W. H. Baines, C.B.E., LL.M. (Town Clerk), Mr. James 
McKendrick (President, Liverpool Institute of Bankers), 
Mr. A. G. Morley (Principal Inspector of Taxes), Mr. 
R. J. Hodges (General Manager and Secretary, Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, Regional Port Director), 
Mr. J. Paravacini (Deputy Regional Controller, Board 
of Trade), Mr. H. J. Flewitt and Mr. N. Lewis (Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary, Liverpool and District Branch, 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries), Mr. T. L. Hanmer 
and Mr. G. F. Saunders (President and Secretary, 
Liverpool of Chartered Accountants), Mr. 
T. E. A. Killip (Vice-President, Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants), Mr. F. Bidston (President, 
Liverpool District Society of the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants), Councillor W. H. Barton, 
J.P. (Secretary, Liverpool Trades Council), and Alder- 
man R. Duncan French, J. J.P., Major Edward S. Goulding,- 
O.B.E., T.D., and Mr. R. Henry Thomas (Founder 
members of the Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Liverpool). The proceedings were recorded 
by the B.B.C. for overseas transmission. 


Mr. Bertram Nelson, president of the District Society, 
g ‘‘ The Lord Mayor and the City of Liverpool,”’ 
said that the gathering was representative of the three 
essential factors in their corporate life—civic, national 
and professional—in the persons of the Lord Mayor and 
the Merseyside civic heads; Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council ; and Alderman F: 
Woolley, president of the parent body, the presidents 
of many district societies, and representatives of the 
Institute and Association. The same three factors were 
represented on the toast list. It was significant that 
the same needs and opportunities operated in each of 
these separate spheres. In the professional sphere their © 
opportunities had come in the last few years through the 
breakdown of the walls of partition between the 
accountant in practice and the accountant in industry, 
between the separate professional bodies of accountancy, 
and between the profession itself and the outside world. 
In Europe the disastrous results of deliberately setting 
up barriers between nations and within nations were 
inevitable. It was to be hoped that the Government 
represented by Mr. Herbert Morrison might be given 
wise and understanding hearts so that they might at all 
times bring about the unity of mankind. If the barriers 
could be broken riches and honour would be added. 
Mr. Nelgon then welcomed the Earl of Sefton, Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, to whom, he said, they desired to 
express their thanks for all that he and members of his 
family had done for Liverpool for well over 300 years. 
Lord Sefton, responding, said that in a City like 
Liverpool, ing so many commercial interests, 


- the necessity for a fine service of trained accountants 


was plain for everybody to see. He congratulated the 
Liverpool Society on its fiftieth anniversary. No one 
occupying the position of Lord Mayor could fail to be 
deeply impressed by the marvellous trading, com- 
mercial, charitable and voluntary 0: tions which 
were working for the benefit of the whole community. 


- He was confident that the citizens would continue to 


strive to make an even greater city for those who followed 
after. (Applause.) 

Major R. H. Thornton, chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, proposed “His Majesty’s 
Ministers.” He said that their policy was to lead the 
nation boldly forward on the road from free-market 
capitalism towards the authoritarian State, with a 


/ | 
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short pause at a road-house, “Ye Olde Free Society,” 
but with no certainty in anyone’s mind whither they 
were going after that. The task the Government had 
deliberately set themselves was gigantic, and it was 
rendered far more complex by the disastrous aftermath 
of hatred and destruction in which they were living. 
‘‘ His Majesty’s Ministers’ was not an empty phrase 
but a phrase of great significance and strength, for it 
implied the fact of responsibility and authority. In that 
spirit the new Ministers were receiving and would 
continue to receive the fullest loyalty and support that 
in our democratically constituted State a government 
was entitled to ask from opponents and supporters alike. 
_ The Right Hon. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 
the Cquncil, who was warmly received, said he was 
especially glad to speak to a gathering of accountants— 
men of clear mind and sound judgment, trained to 
count, to be orderly, to measure, whose enthusiastic 
co-operation would be needed in the task of restoring 
prosperity to our streets and fields and docks. To-day a 
well-run enterprise used its accountants not only to 
marshal ——. but by their knowledge and 
experience to embody their calculations in forward 
planning. 

Never had forward been so necessary as now 
—necessary at every level of national organisation, in 
industry, in trading, in finance, in civic affairs, and, 
indeed, in Government. He was certain that they 
would be making a grave error if they failed to employ 
accountants to the full. The two great tasks which 
faced them of recovering the export trade and providing 
the people with a proper standard of living would only 
be carried out if they took pains to make their country’s 
industry completely efficient. The great legislative 
programme before this Parliament was directed to the 
efficiency of production and distribution. Nothing less 


_than efficiency would do—efficiency which produced the 


right quantity of well-made godds at a fair price and 
provided a proper living for the workers. The Govern- 
ment had a mandate from the voters of the country to 
nationalise certain basic industries. They would be 
nationalised, not only to bring about their efficiency, 
but to place their efficiency at the disposal of the many 
great industries and trades which would continue to be 
managed by private ownership. Both public and 
private ownership would be judged on their efficiency 
in this period of national recovery. Efficiency, public 
interest and human well-being—these were the real 
tests for industry, tests which must be faced up to by 
socialisers and anti-socialisers alike. 

In our post-war production planning we had to 


-modernise and improve our production technique and 


at the same time increase the productivity of our man- 
power. The production plan must be complete and 
carefully balanced, and its construction would not only 
require technical and managerial contributions, but the 
equally important work of the cost accountant. To 
achieve the best results we must employ the most 
advanced techniques in costing as well as in production, 
and to this end we might well consider the uses of 
standard basic costing as applied to the mass production 
of aeroplanes during the war. Standard costing could 
be used in the reconstruction period not only in indi- 
vidual factories, but to provide standards for whole 
industries. Its work could help to develop production 
and selling technique, and it could provide vital com- 
parative statistics. A standard costing system applied 
to the production of housing equipment would oe used 
on the breakdown of prototypes into their elements of 
cost in terms of quantities and values of material and 
of labour in terms of value. Its work would not only 
be invaluable in production planning, but the whole 
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housing drive could be assisted by its comparative and 
progressive statistical data. 

That the accountancy profession appreciated its 
responsibilities in a modern world was well illustrated 

the recent discussions with the universities, as a 
result of which more accountants would be encouraged. 
to take economic or statistical degrees. 

Within the next few months thousands of men and 
women would be returning to civil life, many to start 
their careers and many to choose a new trade or. pro- 
fession. It was important that in the education and 
training schemes of the Ministry of Labour accountancy 
was included in the list of suggested occupations. He 
was glad the Society was holding courses at Oxford and 
Cambridge for Incorporated Accountants returning 
from H.M. Forces. ; 

_ Liverpool, our chief Atlantic port, with her great 
tradition of trade and commerce, would play a great 
part in the national recovery from war and in the re- 
building of Britain at peace. Industry in Liverpool 
would, he hoped, be assisted by the Regional Industrial 
Board, which if they could judge by war-time experience, 
would maintain and encourage the understanding and 
co-operation essential to development. No time would 
be lost in switching factories to peace production. 
The Corporation of Liverpool had taken over the 
Ministry of Supply factory at Kirkby to organise a new 
trading estate. The M.A.P. factory at Speke had been 
acquired by the Dunlop Rubber Company and would 
eventually employ over 5,000. Part of Walton would 
remain on aero-engine production and the rest of it 
would be set to peace production by the English Electric 
Company: probably the whole factory would. employ 
some 4,000 people. The-wheels were beginning to turn. 
In a disorganised, ee: and highly inflammable 
world, our strength would lie in unity of purpose, in 
understanding between man and man, in disinterested 
and unrelenting effort of brain and muscle, in courageous 
and determined organisation. Unless the community 
moved as one, unless we all shared the burdens, there 
was disaster ahead. Our responsibility to our own 


nation and to the world must be enlightened by the - 


spirit of human 

The new Parliament had been at work barely a month, 
but much had been done. As the national economic 
plan took shape, industry would make its own plans, 
and would make them fit into the framework of the 
national plan. He knew that much industrial planning 
was at present held up because the total picture was not 
available. That was because we were still unwinding 
the war machine—men must come back, war finances 
still overshadowed the economic future. But the 
Budget provided a great incentive to industry, and was 
conceived as a step in financial policy planned over a 
period of financial . Valuable work was being 
done in the planning of export production and market- 
ing, in the control of imports, in the encouragement and 
use of scientific and industrial research, and in the 
bettering of living conditions for our own people. 
' The newly published report of the Census of Pro- 
duction Committee contained proposals of great interest 
to accountants, and looked like a lot of hard work for 
them. But here was a case for the collection and co- 
ordination of statistics and information which, if well 


~ done, could not only serve individual enterprises and 


industries, but could give reliability and elasticity to 
planning on a national scale. It gave a great 
tunity and a great responsibility to industry an 
accountants. 

Government and industry, working together, and 
using the best technicians, scientists, economists and 
accountants, could thrash out a plan of action which 
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would restore British i and British trade, and 


win the enthusiasm and loyalty of the whole nation. — 


Their budgets, targets and progress reports would be the 
measurements, of national progress. If possible he 
would like to see them published. We should build on the 
firm ground of mutual understanding and endeavour, and 

ity would come—would come to stay. (Applause.) 

Lord Leverhulme, proposing “‘ The Society of Incer- 
porated Accountants,’ said that in these modern days, 
when businesses were larger and more complicated and 
manufacturing processes more elaborate and extensive, 
the same quality of technical and professional skill was 
required of the internal accountant as of the external 
accountant. Increasing attention was being paid by 
industry to the need for high professional standards in 
all management functions, including those of account- 
ancy. He would like to congratulate the Society on the 
real personal interest they took in the young students 
who were to become the Incorporated Accountants of 
the future. He was very glad to see that in their 
intermediate examination they had an exhibition of the 
value of £50 as a memorial to the late Sir James Martin, 
with whom for many years he had’ co-operated on the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

_Coupled with the name of the parent Society in the 
toast was that of its President, Alderman Fred Woolley, 
a past Mayor of Southampton, who had recently 
received the honorary Freedom of that borough. 

Mr. F. Woolley, President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants, conveyed the very cordial greet- 
ings and congratulations of the parent Society to the 
Liverpool District Society on the attainment of its 
fiftieth anniversary. He cordially thanked Lord Lever- 
hulme for his appreciation of the Society’s work. The 
Council set a very great value indeed in the work per- 
formed by the various district societies throughout the 
country, and Liverpool had never been in the rearguard 
but always in the front line in its endeavours to further 
the rightful interests of the profession. Such privileges 
and position as they might have attained they owed very 
largely to the services and in some cases even the 
sacrifices of those who in the past had devoted them- 
selves to the building up of what might be justly called 
their great profession and Society. 

One could not but be struck in looking over the 
history of the Society in Liverpool by the fact that the 
name Nelson figured most prominently and honourably 
throughout it. The senior Past-President of the parent 
Society, Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, venerable and much 
loved for his character and the services of a lifetime in the 
higher interests of the profession, had been prominently 
in their minds, particularly in the minds of older 
members. He hoped to have the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Hewetson Nelson the next morning to convey to 
him the greetings of the parent Society. 

He wished to pay tribute to the invaluable work done 
by Mr. Bertram Nelson. He would make special mention 


of the formation of the Research Committee—under — 


whose auspices was published the book “ Design of 
Accounts,” for which there had already been a demand 
for a second edition—and of the building up of the 
University scheme. Those two really outstanding 
pieces of work, in which Mr. Bertram Nelson had played 
a leading part, he quoted as typical examples of first- 
class importance. He was very glad that Mr. Morrison 
had honoured them by coming to this function. Mr. 
Morrison had recognised that accountants had to play a 
very important part in helping to bring about a solution 
of the difficulties and a plan for working out our future 
econ in the conduct of business, both in production 


and in distribution. It was very encouraging to know . 


that their work was recognised in the highest quarters. 


assisted by 
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It was quite clear that our industrial and economic 
future would depend to a large extent on well collated 
information from which reliable judgments could be 
formed. This information must cover not only tech- 
nical research data but also financial and statistical data 
dealing with such matters as whether efficiency could be 
improved while the programme was still in progress and 
not when it was too late to take action. 

The accountant to-day was not merely an auditor 
limited in his approach by the purely legal aspect of his 
duties. He was an adviser with rience over a wide 
range, and the profession therefore became the leading 
channel through which improvement in methods and 
standards of management could. be spread throughout 
industry and commerce. This type of service called for 
a highly-trained, experienced and broad-minded pro- 
fession. In the last 50 years they had made gréat 
progress. It could be predicted that in the next 50 


_ years steps which had been taken in the last few months 


would have profound effects for good, particularly the 
University scheme, of which the Liverpool District 
were entitled to be proud. In furtherance of that 
purpose a short refresher course for ex-Service Incor- 
ar Accountants would be held at New College, 
ord, in December. It was hoped to arrange further 
courses in 1946. The profession might also have a 
mission to fulfil in the widest fields of public service. 
During the evening, at the call of Mr. Charles M. 
Dolby, F.S.A.A., Past President of the District Society, 
the company took wine with the three founder members 
who were present. 


PUBLICATION 


Fundamentals. of Office Method and Forms 
Design. By Laurence H. Bunker. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


Intended to supplement publications on office 
machines and appliances, this book deals with the 
technique of fundamental clerical practices, applicable 
to both hand and machine methods. 

Those practices are classified as: Recording and 
copying; Reading and examining; Adding and cal- 
culating ; Classifying, coding and indexing; and 
Manipulative operations; and are described in that 
order in Part I. The author seeks to systematise 
clerical practices, and stresses short-cut methods and 
devices. For instance, he suggests that recording and 
copying are facilitated by correct form design, suitable 
arrangement of writing position, provision of a good 
writing surface, suitable writing media, and a reduction 
in manipulation and in the number of entries. Reference 
is made to the adaptation of the control account prin- 
ciple to various forms of clerical recording, and also to 
short-cut posting methods. 

Part II covers forms design and follows the order 
of Part I; the index is printed in parallel columns. 
Mr. Bunker emphasises the need to review logically 
steps leading to the final design of forms to ensure that 
every object of information is included and all operating 
conditions adequately considered. He considers of 
primary importance the conditions under which entries 
are made, stating that an examination of these is 
ndering such questions as: What is to be 
entered ? tt are the sources of information ? Why 
are the entries to be made ? 

The foregoing: illustrations afford an idea of the 
nature of the book, a valuable addition to the literature 
of office methods. It is hoped that Mr. Bunker will 
oe of his suggestions more fully in future 
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Taxation Notes 


TAXATION 


E.P.T.—Professions : 

In the case of surveyors, estate agents and auctioneers, 
it is a question of degree and therefore of fact whether 
the profits depend wholly or mainly on the personal 
qualifications of the proprietors, and whether they are 
caught by the proviso on contracts and advice of a 
commercial nature. On appeal, each case will depend 
on the exact make-up of the income of the firm in 
question. Some appeals have gone one way and some 
another. 

Where the appeal is decided in favour of the Crown, 
' it is necessary to scrutinise the income to see whether 
any ought to be excluded from the profits for E.P.T. 
purposes as being remuneration for personal appoint- 
ments strictly assessable under Schedule E and not 
under Schedule D. Appeals on this aspect should be 
taken at the same time. 


Subscriptions 
It is the practice to allow subscriptions to hospitals 
and similar institutions from which the employees or 


thale Guna Une venmebty Geivie Uthath: ti titan 
recognised that the goodwill of the employees is main- 
tained thereby. Subscriptions that are so large as to be 
properly attributable to personal munificence, or that 
are to be used for capital p , are not allowed. 
Trade subscriptions are allowable if it can be proved 
that the recipient association has spent the money in a 
way that would make the expenditure allowable if spent 


- direct. The difficulty of proof has led to the practical 


expedient that if the association undertakes to pay tax 
Se Oe ea ee a ee 
in 


Commencement of Business 

The date on which a business commences to trade is a 
qu uestion of fact. Broadly, the question for answer is : 

When did it in fact commence to keep ‘ open shop’ 
as evidenced by buying or starting to manufacture, 
engagement of staff, etc.?”’ It must be borne in mind 
that there is a distinction between operations necessary to 
enable a start to be made and those involving the start. 


Recent Tax Cases 
By R. A. FURTADO, Barrister-at-Law 


Income Tax—Exemption—Charity. 

In C.I.R. v. The National Anti-Vivisection Society 
(K.B.D., July 27, 1945, T.R. 279) the society claimed 
exemption from income tax under Section 37 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, on the ground that it was 
established “‘ for charitable purposes only.”” The Court, 
overruling the decision of the S Commissioners, 
rejected the claim, and decided that the society was not 
a charity. 

The interest in the case derives from the fact that the 
same society had, in 1895, been held to be a charity 
(in re Foveaux, 1895, 2 Ch. 501) ; since then the decision 
had been criticised, and two propositions had become 
established : first, that in deciding whether a gift is, 
in the legal sense, charitable, the view entertained by 
the donor or the person creating the trust is immaterial, 
and second, that a trust for the benefit of animals can 
only be a valid charitable trust if its execution neces- 
sarily involves a benefit to the public. The society had 
attempted to prove that its activities involved a benefit 
to the public, but the Special Commissioners had found, 
from the evidence of several very eminent medical and 
scientific witnesses, that the objects of the society were 
in fact gravely injurious to the public. 


E.P. T.—Receipt of patent royalties—Not ‘‘ income from 
investments "’—Included in computation of profits for 
E.P.T., although not included in Case I computation for 
Income Tax. 

In C.I.R. v. Desoutter Bros., Lid. (K.B.D., July 27, 
1945 ; Leaflet E.P.T. No. 25), ‘the company carried op 
in the United Kingdom the trade of man 
electrical and pneumatic tools. It owned certain patents 
in U.K. and U.S.A. covering improvements in tools, 
and had granted to an American company licences to 
manufacture and sell tools covered by the U.S.A. 
patents, in consideration of a royalty. The question 
in issue was whether these royalty payments should be 
included in the computation of the company’s profits 
for E.P.T. purposes. 

It was conceded, in view of the decision in C.I.R. v. 
Rolls Royce, Lid. (23 A.T.C. 187), that the royalties were 
not “‘income from investments,” which should be 


partly out of income which had borne 


excluded from computation by virtue of Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1939, 7th Sch., Part I (6) ; it was, moreover, held 
that Section 12 (4) of the same Act—which provides that 
in the case of a company whose functions consist wholly 
or mainly in the holding of investments, the holding of 
investments shall be deemed:to be a business—had no 
application, as the main function of Desoutter Bros., 
Ltd., was the manufacture of tools. The company, 
however, raised the point that as the royalties from the 
American company would be assessed to income tax 
under Case V of Schedule D, and would not be included 
in the computation of the profits of its trade under Case 
I, it should follow that they ought not to be included 
in the computation for E.P.T. It will be remembered 
that para. 7 of Part I of the 7th Schedule to Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1939, provides that subject to the exception 
in the case of income from investments, the profits for 
E.P.T. shall include all income chargeable to income tax 
under Case I, and all income which would be so charge- 
able if the profits were charged under Case I. 

The Court held that this contention was not well 
founded ; the company was assessable in respect of thie 
profits of its trade under Case I; it was part of the 
company’s trade to exploit the patents, and the money 
they received from that, expressed as a royalty, was an 
income receipt which must be included in the com- 
putation of profits for E.P.T. The mere fact that the 
royalty would be assessable to income tax under Case V 
did not conclude the matter, as it is a well-known 
principle that where an assessment can be made under 
more than one case of Sch. D., the Revenue authorities 
may charge it under whichever case they think proper. 


This decision confirms the Revenue practice whereby - 
receipts from royalties, even if not assessed to income | 


tax under Case I, may be included in the profits of the 


trade for the purpose of E.P.T. 
Income Tax—Dividends from ign company, Bara 

.K. tax—No claim 
of tax deducted from dividend. 


for 
In Canadian Eagle Oil Co., Lid. v. Rex (H.L., July 30, 
1945, T.R. 241), the House of Lords has over- 
ruled the leading case of Gilbertson v. Fergusson (1881, 
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1 T.C. 501). That case has long been cited as authority 
for the proposition that there is a general principle to 
be applied in construing the Income Tax Acts that tax 
is not to be payable twice over by the same person in 
respect of the same thing, and has been the leading 
authority for claims to exemption from or repayment of 
tax by shareholders in foreign companies, where they 
receive dividends paid out of income which has already 
borne U.K. income tax in the hands of the foreign 
company. The case has, of recent years, been frequently 
criticised, and the full effect of the decision cut down, 
notably in Barnes v. Hely-Hutchinson (22 T.C. 655), 
where it was held that the principle had no application 
to a preference shareholder receiving a dividend at a 
fixed rate. 

Canadian Eagle Oil Co., Ltd., was incorporated in 
Canada, and not resident in the U.K. ; it did not carry on 
trade in the U.K., but it received income on which it 
bore U.K. income tax, in the shape of dividends from 
British tompanies, interest on loans, and interest on 
bank deposits. This taxed income formed part of its 
profits, out of which it paid dividends to its preference 
and ordinary shareholders. In the case of shareholders 
resident in the U.K., the dividends were paid by the 
company’s t, the Midland Bank, Ltd., who deducted 
income tax in accordance with Sch. D., Misc. Rule 7. 
The company claimed, by Petition of Right, repayment 
of tax so deducted from the dividends to the extent that 
the dividends had been paid out of income on which the 
company had already borne U.K. income tax. 

The House of Lords unanimously decided against the 
company, affirming the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
They held that the decision in Gilbertson v. Fergusson 
is no longer good law ; that decision had been based on 
the thesis, first, that the Income Tax Acts must be 
construed in such a way that tax is not payable twice 
by the same person in respect of the same thing, and 
second, that a company, when it pays or suffers tax, 
does so as agent on behalf of its shareholders. If both 
those propositions were good in law, it would follow 
that the shareholders were paying tax twice, and conse- 
quently some repayment should be made. The House 
decided that neither proposition can now be regarded as 
sound ; there is no such principle to be applied in con- 
struing the Income Tax Acts; in construing any par- 
ticular sections, the Courts can only look at the words 
used and see what they mean, and there is no such pre- 
sumption or implication as to their meaning. As to 
the proposition that the company had suffered tax as 
agent of its shareholders, this could no longer be regarded 
as correct in view of later decisions, and the principle 
is now firmly established that a company pays tax in 
discharge of its own liability, and not on behalf of its 
shareholders. In other words, the ratio decidendi of 
ir cs v. Fergusson is gone, and the case is over- 


Two other points came up for decision, each of which 


alone would have been enough to dispose of the com- — 


pany’s claim. First, the House decided, from consider- 
ation of General Rule 20, Sch. D, Misc. Rule 7, and the 
earlier enactments they replace, that the rule in Gilbertson 
v. Fer, , even if it were still good law, would only 
inure for the benefit of the shareholders themselves, and 
the company could claim nothing by virtue of it ; and 
secondly, as the tax was assessed under Misc. Rule 7, 
and there is a right of appeal against such an assessment 
(given by I.T.A., 1918, Section 147), a Petition of 
Right could not lie, since there already exists another 
convenient remedy by way of appeal. 

The result of the deci will be that shareholders in 
foreign companies will no longer be entitled to relief from 
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tax on their dividends on the ground that the company 
has already paid tax on of its income ; this will be 
so whether the foreign dividends are directly assessed 
under Case V, or taxed by deduction under Misc. Rule 7. 
Under these provisions, the dividend is a subject matter 
of taxation quite distinct from the taxable income of the 
foreign company. There is, it would a , an element 
of double taxation about this result w: may deserve 
attention. The decision has, of course, no application to 
shareholders in companies which are resident in the 
U.K., who suffer tax by deduction under Rule 20 of 
the General Rules. 


N.D.C.—Date at which profit arises—Underwriting 
agents. 

In C.I.R. v. Gardner Mountain & D’Ambrumenil, 
Lid. (July 25, 1945, T.R. 277), the question for decision 
was similar to that in rash (yen Co. v. Dodd, noted 
in our November respondent com 
carried on the business, among other things, ¢f undex. 
writing agents, and as such entered into agreements with 
certain underwriters at Lloyd’s. These agreements 
provided for payment to the respondent, as remunera- 
tion, of commissions on the net profits of each year’s 
underwriting. This commission was to be ascertained 
as follows :—An account was to be kept for the 
ending December 31 in each year, to which all premiums 
and other receipts and all losses and other outgoings 
in respect of underwriting carried on during each such 
period was to be carried ; each such account was to be 
made up at the end of the second clear year from the end 
of the period to which it related, and the commission 
payable was to be calculated thereon. 

The question arose over commission payable in 
respect of the period ending December 31, fogs, which 
was finally ascertaified in accordance with the agreement 
in December, 1940. The Revenue contended that it 
should be credited to the respondent’s accounts for 
1938-39, as it was earned by underwriting policies in 
1938. The respondent argued that it was not earned 
when the policies were underwritten, but only when the 
account had been wound up in 1940; in support of this 
it was pointed out that after the icies had been 
underwritten there was still a great deal of work to do 
in connection with settlement of losses, returns of 
premiums and re-insurance, and the amount of com- 
mission could not be ascertained until the account had 
been wound up. The Court held that the respondent 
was right and the commission could not be brought 
into account in 1938-39. 

It will be noticed that this was not a case wh 
everything necessary to be done to earn the commission 
took place in the earlier year and only its ascertainment 
remained to be settled; in such a case it would be 
difficult to argue that the commission should not be 
brought into account in the earlier year. In general, 
a profit does not arise until it is earned; for example, 
in a future delivery contract, it normally arises when 
the goods are delivered (New Conveyor Co. v. Dodd) ; 
in many cases, however, it is not easy to decide when it 


- was earned, and the question when it first became 


ascertainable, though it may help in deciding the matter, 
cannot be conclusive. Each case must depend on its 
own circumstances, but a guiding principle is to be 
found in Lord Clyde’s judgment in Dailuaine-Talisher, 
Lid. v. C.I.R. (15 T.C. 620), where he said: ‘‘ Where 
profits from contracts are neither earned nor even ascer- 
tainable until those contracts have been completed, they 
ought not to enter into the computation of the profit or 
loss of any year before the contracts are completed and 
the price is for the first time ascertained.” 
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Gilt-edged. Unsettled 

The rise in British Government securities which 
followed Mr. Dalton’s intimation that the Government 
would borrow more cheaply after the end of Thanks- 
giving Weeks has not continued without interruption 
during the past month. At first there was quite a 
spectacular rush to existing long-dated 
securities, notably Co 24 per cent., and to subscribe 
to Savings Bonds 3 per cent. before they were replaced 
by something less attractive. There are, however, 
still two views about the Government’s ability to lower 
interest rates substantially in the near future, and long- 
dated securities have latterly been subjected to a 
considerable volume of profit-taking. *y 


Industrial equities, on the other hand, have been 


more consistently firm, and the increasing flow of new 
capital issues has-been eagerly absorbed by investors. 
If it were not for uncertainties about the trend of profits 
in the reconversion period and about the effects of 
nationalisation, the advance in equities would probably 
be still more rapid: In the Foreign bond market there 
has been more speculative interest in German bonds as a 
result of reports that the service of the Young and Dawes 
loans will be treated on a par with reparations claims, 
although it is suggested that the coupon rates may be 
lowered retrospectively. The South African mining 
market has been conspicuous for the appreciation in 
shares which are concerned with aareiegene in the 
Orange Free State. ~- 


Cable & Wireless 

The news that the imperial telecommunications 
system is to be nationalised has followed by sharp 
fluctuations in the price of Cable & Wireless preference 
and ordinary stocks, of which the former has, at the 
time of writing, recovered to 113, while the latter has 
risen to 1073. The two conflicting considerations which 


have dominated these price movements have been — 


guesses about the compensation to be paid for the 
operating company’s shares and about-the chances of 
the ro rp company going into liquidation. Most 

compensation, though they cannot be very 
securely based at this stage, suggest at least the main- 
tenance of current income on the 
calculations of break-up value are definitely favourable 
to the ordinary. It is this latter consideration which 
has led to the view that ordinary stockholders may 
press for a liquidation, if they are in a position to do so, 
and oblige holders of the high-interest-bearing preference 
stock to accept repayment at par. Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
chairman of Cable & Wireless, has said that there is no 
intention of liquidating the company, and the fact that 
the price of the preference has shown some recovery 
indicates that the continuance of the company, as an 
investment trust, is regarded as probable. A com- 
promise between liquidation and the maintenance of the 
present capital structure might be an acceptance by 
preference stockholders of a rate of interest more aa 
priate to the new circumstances. 


Double Taxation 

Holders of o: shares in companies which have 
subsidiaries in the United States and France, and—if 
current negotiations are successful—in South Africa 
and Canada, may derive considerable advantage from 
the passing of the autumn Finance Bill. Its provisions 
lay down the procedure for the avoidance of double 
taxation and assimilate the existing method of Dominion 
income tax relief to the new system. Tax payable in 
any overseas territory, with which a double tax treaty 
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stock, while . 


has been concluded, will now be allowed as a credit 
i U.K. tax, and the relief can be as 

the full British standard rate. To add to the general 

benefit accruing to ordinary shareholders there is the 

extra advantage, from their point of view, that they will 


rate, there will be an increase in the amount of net 
profit available for ordinary shareholders. The change 
is unfavourable to preference shares previously entitled 
to Dominion tax relief, particularly as they have been 
popular with surtax payers owing to the computation 
of tax by reference to the nominal rate of dividend. 
This position has, however, always been regarded. as 
anomalous, and the new procedure is a decided improve- 
ment. On ordinary share issues which are preceded by 
a large amount of preference capital there may now be a 
substantial increase in, earnings. 


Private Enterprise in Insurance 
The market for insurance shares has received en- 
couragement from two sources recently. Sir Stafford 
Cripps made the second reading of the Assurance Com- 
panies Bill the occasion for a tribute to the integrity and 
achievements of British insurance, and stated that the 
Government had no intention of superseding private 
enterprise in this sphere. Sir Stafford gave figures 
showing the value of this country’s international insur- 
ance business as an invisible export.- The Assurance 
Companies Bill is generally welcomed, its purpose being 
to introduce a minimum capital requirement for the 
transaction of insurance business, and to establish 
certain annual tests of solvency. The other stimulus 
for the insurance share market came in the news that 
the Prudential Assurance Company is to distribute 
large amounts accumulated in contingency funds during 
the war. These sums were never required for the 
purposes originally contemplated, and there is now {11 
million to be distributed. The beneficiaries in the 
ordinary branch will be both “A” shareholders and 
policy-holders. In the case of the industrial branch 
the position is more complicated, but the effect of the 
proposals now put forward by the Board is that policy- 
holders should benefit from the existence of the fund and 
that the position should be restored to what it would 
have been if the war-time fund had not existed. These 
proposals will require the sanction of “‘A’”’ and “B” 
shareholders. 


E.P.T. Refunds 

Mr. Dalton’s requirement that E.P.T. refunds should 
be reinvested in the business and not distributed as 
dividends is given statutory form in Part IV of the 
Finance Bill. The net amount of the refund must be 
employed in developing or re-equipping the trade or 
business, and no part of it may be directly or indirectly 
distributed by way of dividend or bonus. A panel is to 
be appointed to see that these provisions are put into 
effect. Until it is clear just what the Chancellor’s 
requirements amount to in practice, these provisions 
of the Finance Bill are likely to make directors more 


than usually cautious over their dividend policy. It - 


may be assumed by some that if the E.P.T. refund is 
segregated in a special account and only used for 
approved purposes, the requirements of the Bill will be 

satisfied. But the creation of a new reserve may 
release other reserves, and to make these available 
for dividends might be regarded as offending against the 
provision that there shall be no “‘ indirect ” distribution. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


British Celanese 

Towards the end of 1944 there was a great stir in the 
City because, after the announcement of a maiden 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares of 
British Celanese, unaccompanied by any profit figures, 
the full accounts showed that the substantial sum of 
£260,000 over-provided in previous years had been 
credited to revenue. The epi was cited at the time 
as indicating the need for the publication of detailed 
preliminary statements with dividend declarations. 
The directors have evidently taken the lesson to heart, 
for the 1944-45 dividend announcement recently made 
was not merely linked with a preliminary statement of 
profits: it was firmly embedded in the full directors’ 
report and profit and loss-account, which were given 
publicity in the press in lieu of a preliminary statement 
and in advance of the complete accounts. Incidentally, 
the ordinary dividend is this time 8 per cent. 

An improvement has been made in the accounts by 
incorporating a consolidated profit and loss account, 
though as interests in subsidiaries are brought into the 
parent’s books at only £615,564, whereas the company’s 
assets total is {£16,688,981, nothing very startling 
emerges. An interesting feature is that the intangible 
assets of the group total £3,247,147, this being made up 
of goodwill, patents and patent rights (1,950,672, 
commutation of royalties £733,706, research and adver- 
tising expenditure £191,732, preliminary expenses 
£10,123, war damage contributions £309,086, and A.R.P. 
expenditure £51,828. The tangible fixed assets, pre- 
viously shown as an omnibus item, are now split into 


three items—freeholds £3,160,181, leaseholds £255,870, 


and plant, etc. £10,192,898—with the gross total of 
£13,608,949 being reduced to £7,090,336 deduction 
of a depreciation reserve of £6,518,613. current 
assets are now grouped together. So are current 
liabilities and provisions, in which are included final 
dividend appropriations, not previously shown in the 
accounts. It is, however, disappointing to find that 
the company no longer gives a total for general sales 
and administrative nses and Excise Duty, disclosed 
last time as a debit of £973,805. 


Philco Radio & Television 

Separate statements for 1943-44 and 1944-45 are 
presented by Philco Radio; but, although a group 
balance-sheet is promised for the future, there are no 
consolidated accounts. This is especially to be regretted 
since during the two years now reported on there has 
been a very considerable e ion in interests in 
subsidiaries—from {148,325 to £757,862. The auditors 
give their opinion that, in view of the results disclosed 
by the accounts of these companies for their respective 
financial years ended on March 31 last and at various 
dates prior thereto, the shares in such companies are 
stated in the balance-sheet at an amount in excess of 
their aggregate value. They also point out that the 
figure of £615,140 for stock and work is mainly in respect 
of Government contracts and represents a cost value, 
and they go on to state that the subsequent cancellation 
of the majority of these contracts makes the value of 
these items dependent on the settlement of claims 
arising by reason of such cancellation. There is a third 
qualification bearing on shares and advances to an 
associated company, amounting to £36,089. A large 
part of the Chairman’s statement deals with these 
three matters. It says that the board’s policy has been 
to acquire established businesses already equipped with 
valuable plant and manufacturing facilities and that 


the directors have had if mind poten power 
as well as the material assets involved. It claims that 
his 


whole outlay on stock and work. And, while admitting 
that efforts to get the company’s accounts with the 
associated company settled have proved unsuccessful 
and that the matter has been placed in the hands of 
solicitors, it avers that the directors, from their know- 
ledge of the situation, feel there is every reason to 
expect full recovery of the amounts involved. The big 
increase in interests in subsidiaries and an advance in 


is despite a new capital issue made in 1944, and another 
approach to shareholders is contemplated. 
United Steel Companies 

The profit and loss account of the United Steel 
Companies is described as “ be the consolidated 
account of the company and its subsidiary companies, 
other than small or recently acquired subsidi com- 
panies which have been treated as associa com- 
panies.”” In the consolidated balance-sheet {2,216,311 
out of an asset total of {38,477,139 is represented by 
investments in and advances to associated companies 
and other allied interests, and of this £606,159 is stated 
to relate to “ certain subsidiary companies the assets 
and liabilities of which are not included in this state- 
ment.” The Chairman places matters in perspective 
by explaining that during the year the company acquired 
the Tinsley Park Colliery Co., with its subsidiary J. and 
G. W. Wells, and the Yorkshire Engine Co. and the 
Shireoaks Colliery Co. The accounts of the Shireoaks 
and the Wells companies are incorporated in the con- 
solidated statement of assets and liabilities; those of 
Yorkshire Engine are omitted because its latest available 
balance-sheet is dated December 31, 1944; and those 
of the Tinsley Company are also left out, because this 
company is shortly to be liquidated. It is a defect 
that the balance of trading profit is disclosed after 
making an unspecified provision for depreciation, 
though a £125,000 allocation to the central reserve for 
obsolescence is shown separately. It may, however, be 
noted that the group reserves for depreciation and 
obsolescence have risen on the year from {7,775,178 
to £8,986,913, an amount which compares with a book 
value of £23,276,543 for the fixed assets. The trading 
surplus includes this time £200,000 for estimated E.P.T. 
recoverable. Although a reserve for taxation appears 
at {2,325,160 (this presumably relates to the liability 
to future taxation, though that is not stated) a provision 
for taxation of an undisclosed amount is included with 
creditors, bills and sundry amounts outstanding in an 
omnibus item of £7,603,033. It would be better to have 
this entry segregated, and the holding of tax reserve 
certificates should be stated separately, instead of being 
bulked with Government securities to make a total of 
£420,782. A curious feature is that, although the fixed 
assets and interests in associated companies are brought 
to a total of {25,492,854 and the current assets to one of 
£12,984,285, no attempt is made to show that the 
resultant aggregate of group assets is {£38,477,139. 
Similarly the capital, reserves and surplus are grouped to 
make £30,593,771, and then the account ends abruptly 
with current liabilities and provisions of {7,883,368 
following after. It would be interesting to know what 
theory underlies this practice. 
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COMPANY LAW 


Receiver in debenture-holders’ action—Claims of vating 


In Re Mayfair and General Property Trust, Lid. (1945, 
2 All E.R., 523), Vaisey, J., applied the principle that a 
rating authority has no right to rank ahead of ordinary 
creditors inst sums in the hands of the receiver for . 
debenture-holders, as the appropriate remedy is by 
distress. In the present case, the sums in the receiver's 
hands included moneys attributable to rates paid by 
tenants in an “inclusive rental.” The applicants were 
the Corporation of Westminster ; the plaintiffs were the 
trustees of the deed for securing the stock issued by the 
Mayfair Company, which was secured upon blocks of 
flats and offices brought into charge partly by the 
Mayfair Company and partly by a subsidiary or associated 
company called the Duchess Company. Both companies 
were defendants to the action. 

In February, 1940, the receiver was appointed out of 
Court by the plaintiffs under a power in the deed, to be 
receiver and manager of the properties subject to the 
charge, and he acted in those capacities until in March, 
1940, he was appointed to be receiver and manager in 
the action; as such he retained ‘and took over} the 
business and assets of both companies. Since then he 
continued to receive the rents and profits of the pro- 
perties. The business properties of both companies 
were all in the city of Westminster. The summons asked 
that the receiver be directed to pay to the applicants, 
out of moneys in his hands, the unpaid rates on pro- 
perties retained by the plaintiffs and himself. In some 
cases the rated occupiers were the Duchess Company, in 
others the tenants themselves. In respect, therefore, of 
the half-year to which the application related, the 
receiver in fact got in by way of rent an aggregate sum 
which exceeded by the amount of the rates the aggregate 
sum which he would have got in had the rates been 
payable by the tenants and not by the landlords or, 
in other words, the rentals would have been lower 
by the amount of such excess. All the rents were 
“inclusive ’’ in that no part of the rent reserved was 
in reference to, or expressly associated with, rates. 
Applicants argued that it would be unconscionable for 
an officer of the Court, such as the receiver in this case, 
to retain this additional benefit. If the applicants had 
vigorously asserted their rights by exercising their 
proper remedies of distraint, it was argued, the interests 
of stockholders would have been injured. Vaisey, J., 
said that the claims of the rating authority could not be 
put higher than those of secured creditors. The applicants 
had remedies which they could have exercised, but they 
forebore to exercise them (perhaps to their advantage) 
and the local authority were bound to avoid even the 
appearance of acting oppressively. But as regards the 
rates in question, the applicants did not avail them- 
selves of the rights which they possessed at the time 
when they could have done so. There was authority 
for the proposition that in a mortgagees’ or debenture- 
holders’ action, the Court was not administering the 
affairs of the mortgagor or company, but merely giving 
effect to the contractual rights of the mortgagees or 
debenture-holders. The principle was well established . 
that the Court’s officer will always be controlled if he 
attempts to bring about a fraud or injustice. But this 
was not such a case. It was not necessary to consider 
what would be the position in comparable circumstances 
in bankruptcy or in an administration action, nor if a 
lease reserved a i rental earmarked for the 
discharge of rates on the demised property. There was 
no justification for the argument that the course of 
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dealing between the receiver and the applicants had 
given rise to some sort of estoppel, or that the forbear- 
ance of the applicants in not exercising their appropriate 
remedies had been induced by the receiver so as to render 
resistance to the applicants’ present claim unconscionable 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Legacies—A batement— Valuation of annuities. 

There is a conflict of authority upon the course to be 
followed when an estate is insufficient to pay legacies. 
Should an annuity fund be set up or should the actuarial 
value of the annuity be paid ? Sometimes it has been 
held that for the purposes of an abatement computation, 
a value should be attributed-to the annuity fund; in 
other cases the annuitant was paid the actuarial value. 
In Re Thomas (1945, 2 All E.R., 586), Uthwatt, J., 
followed the former of these two sets of decision. 
held that the sum allocated to the annuity fund must be 
employed in paying instalments of the annuity as they 
fall due and that those interested in the corpus should 
take nothing until the annuitant has been completely 
satisfied. By her will the testatrix gave an annuity 
free of duty, income tax and all of the Public 
Trustee, who was executor and trustee of the will. She 
authorised her trustee to appropriate a fund sufficient 
to satisfy the annuity in exoneration of the rest of her 
estate; she provided that the capital of the fund might 
be resorted to if at any time the income was insufficient 
to pay the annuity. On the death of the annuitant, 
there was a gift over, free of duty, of the capital of the 
appropriated fund. The ‘testatrix also gave some 
pecuniary legacies free of duty. As the estate was 
insufficient to pay in full the legacies and arrears of the 
annuity and either to set up the annuity fund or to 
pay the actuarial value of the annuity, the Court was 
asked to direct the proper administration of the estate. 
The chief question was whether an abated fund ought 
to be set aside or whether the annuitant was entitled to 


- be paid the abated value of the annuity. 


Uthwatt, J., held that though the provision as to 
setting aside the annuity fund was in terms a mere 
power, those interested in the capital of the fund after 
the cesser of the annuity had rights which could not be 
defeated by the failure of the trustee to set aside a fund 
and, if the trustee failed to set aside a fund, those persons 
would have a claim against residue for the appropriate 
amount. Therefore, the setting aside of a fund must 
enter into the abatement computation and it would be 
improper to value the annuity and pay the value, 
abated if necessary, to the annuitant. In order to 
ascertain the annuity fund, the capital sum should be 
ascertained on the basis of an investment in Consols. 
The abated annuity fund should be first applied in 
paying to the annuitant any arrears of the annuity not 
already provided for, and the balance in paying instal- 
ments of the annuity in full as they accrued due. Those 
entitled to the corpus of the fund after the cesser of the 
annuity could take only what remained after the annuity 
had been satisfied in full. In this case valuation of the 
annuity would impose a charge on the abated annuity 
fund for an amount different from that which the 
testatrix had intended. The rule as to valuation, said 
the Judge, was not a rule of law and should only be 
applied where circumstances required it. The facts that 
income tax was leviable at a high rate, and that this 
was a case where the annuitant would be bound. to 
account for tax recovered, were additional reasons 
against valuation and the payment of the amount of the 
valuation to the annuitant. ' al 
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Letters to 


Dear Sir,—In your A 


ugust issue you published a 
letter from Mr. R. C. Wylde, A.S.A.A., a member of 
Membership of the Newcastle District Committee has 
never been confined, by any written or unwritten rule, to 
practising members. For many years the majority of 
members of the Committee have been in practice, but 
from: time to time some have been non-practising 
members, including employees of firms of accountants... 
During the last year or two every effort has been 
made to interest the non-practising members, especially 
those employed in commerce. Meetings have been held 
which have been of special interest to them, and at some 
of these nominations have: been invited for election to 
the Committee. At this year’s annual meeting a 
member who is director and secretary of a local company 
was elected, and he was one of our representatives at the 
District Societies’ Conference in London in May. . 
If non-practising members will take as much interest 
as practising members in the affairs of the District 
pep I co-operation will be welcomed and they 
ill no doubt receive their proper proportion of repre- 
sentation on the Committees. 
Yours fai 


; Hon. Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


and District 
October, * 1945. 


ACGOUNTANCY 


the Editor ie 


Accountants and Industry 

Dear S1r,—In view of the importance of the position 
held by Dr. E. F. Armstrong as Chairman of the Royal 
Society of Arts, and described in the Yorkshire Evening 
Post as one of Britain’s most brilliant chemists, would it 
be too presuming to question the statement made in a 
recent speech by this gentleman that “‘ the lawyer and 
the accountant play havoc with our industries through 
sheer ignorance of what industry is” ? 

The writer, who has spent the last twenty-eight years 
in recording or checking the recording of the results of 
human exertion devoted to the creation of wealth, is at 
a loss to understand how he, an accountant, can be 
accused of “‘ playing havoc with industry.” 

I suggest that the scientist will quickly find re- 
munerative employment in industry whenever he has a 


real contribution to make towards the easing of the ~ 


exertions required in the process of creating wealth or 
well-being, which in due course will stimulate an increase 
in the general standard of living for everybody. 

There would appear to be no doubt that the scientist 
could play an important part in making life easier for 
the masses, but past history would seem to discourage 
the hope that we are about to see any exceptional contri- 
bution towards our general well-being from this source. 

. Yours faithfully, . 
H. Brrosatt, A.S.A.A. 
Leeds, November, 1945. ae 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS, 
3 1946 et oes 

It is hoped in 1946 to revert to the peace-time practice 

of holding the examinations at the beginning of May and 

during November. An announcement will be made 

shortly of the exact dates and centres, and of the last 

date for receiving applications for the May examinations. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


TuHuRsDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1945 
Present: Mr. F. Woolley, J.P. (President) in the Chair, 
Sir Frederick J. Alban, C.B.E. (Vice-President), Mr. C. 
Percy Barrowcliff, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. Robert Bell, 
Mr. M. Branson, Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, Mr. W. Allison 
Davies, C.B.E.,.Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. A. B. Griffiths, 
Joven tiie anny og 4 A. Prior, 6 E, eaeete. Mr. 
enson, Mr. Percy Toothill, Mr. Joseph Turner, 
ona 3 *- rw , Mr. Richard A. her pane E. Yeabsley, 
.B.E., Mr. A. Garrett (Secretary), Brigadier O. 
Tidbury, M.C. (Assistant Secretary). 
Apologies for non-attendance were received from Mr. 
C. A. G. Hewson, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., Mr. Bertram 
Nelson, and Mr. James Paterson. 


; THE PRESIDENT 

Sir Frederick Alban offered to Mr. F. Woolley the Ceuncil’s 

pea sg one on the tation to him of the Freedom 
of Borough of Sou pton. 


The ion of Mr. W. Norman Bubb as a member of 
the Council was received with regret. . : 
The Council adopted a resolution of thanks to Mr. W. 
Norman Bubb for his long and valued services to the Society 


as a member of the Council, as an Examiner, and as a past 


President of the London Students’ Society and a past Chair- 
man of the London District Society. .The Council noted with 


that he had been associated with his firm, Messrs. . 


oodrington, Bubb and Co., for fifty years. 
"INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


It was reported that the Paper Control had ved a 
supply of paper for a second edition of “ Design of Lacouette,” 
and that the edition was in preparation. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ COURSE 
The Secretary reported the arrangements made for the first 
Refresher Course for members returning from H.M. Forces, 
to be held at New College, Oxford, from December 14 to 22, 
1945. The number of applications received was in excess of 
the accommodation available. Further courses would be 
held in April and July, 1946. 


RESIGNATIONS 


The Examination and Mem i a cane oe 
that the following resignations been with 
regret : , 

31, 1945 ; ‘ * 
1, 1945. 

Reap, Harotp Gopwin (Associate), Stoke-on-Trent, as 
from December 31, 1944. 


DEATHS» 
The Secretary reported the death of each of the following 
members : 


Grove, WALTER (Fellow), 

HALFORD, eeiage o pe nig , Little- 
hampton. (On active service.) ' 

Menzrgs, Hezex1au (Fellow), Kingston, Surrey. 

Over, Francis G. (Associate), Sutton, S 4 

RIpsDALz, JouNn STaBLeEs (Associate), W: 

Stater, Harry (Fellow), bridge. a 
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64 ACCOUNTANCY 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND BRANCHES 
_NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN 


Annual Report 

The total miembership is 284, comprising 59 Incorporated 
Accountants in practice, 119 not in practice, and 106 students. 

There are 71 members and students serving with H.M. 
Forces. Gung to Gisk:. stnenee 0 Sek praghamnss of tectares 
was not , but a lecture on E.P.T. was given by 
Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

The -war education of members and students 
from H.M. Forces has been considered, and it is hoped to 
hold discussion groups with experienced members in attend- 
‘amce to answer questions. Lecture courses are to be held 
7s Society, and study groups under the auspices 
of a Students’ Section. 

Mr. S. I. Wallis, President, has represented the District 
Society on the Council of the Nottingham Chamber of 


Commerce. 
Additions have been made to the li and it is 
chit eeeabeee Wah cee tuumadtoee of the Wadibtios peoveded. 


DUBLIN STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


1945 

October 24. ‘An Auditor’s Legal Liability,” by Mr. A. J. 
Walkey, F.S.A.A. : 

October 31. “Cost Control,” by Mr. W. L. McClelland, 


S.A.A, 

November 14. “Share Valuations and Goodwill,” by 
Mr. A. H. Walkey, F.S.A.A. 

November 28. ‘‘ Tax Reliefs under Schedule D,” by Mrs- 
S. G. Young. 

December 12. “‘ Brains Trust,” Mr. P. J. Purtill, LL.B., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; Mr. J. Love, F.S.A.A.; Mr, M. Bell, 
F.S.A.A. ; Mr. R. P. J. Smyth, F.S.A.A. 

1946 

January 4. Tenth Annual Dance. 

anuary 9. “ Recommendations on Accounting Principles,” 

, by Mr. R. P. J. Smyth, F.S.A.A. 

January 23. “Further Remarks on Auditing,” by Mr. 
D. Tilfourd Boyd, B.Comm.Sc., F.S.A.A. 

12. Joint Meeting with Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants. ; 

27. ‘“‘ Executorship Accounts,” Mr. M. Bell, 
F.S.A.A. y 

March 13. “ Machine Accounting,” by Mr. J. Fogarty, 
B.Comm., A.C.A. 

April 3. “ Corporation Profits Tax,” Mr. P. J. Purtill, 
LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. be! J 

April 24. Annual General Meeting. 


SCOTTISH NOTE 


So far as we can learn Mr. D. R. Matheson, LL.B., 
F.S.A.A., was the only Incorporated Accountant engaged in a 
Scottish municipal election at this time. Mr. Matheson 
was returned for the Newington Ward of Edinburgh by a 
majority of 2,567 over his Socialist opponent. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Ralph Warren, Incorporated Accountant, has been 
elected Mayor of Haverfordwest. . 

Mr. Adam Brownlie Brackenbridge, A.S.A.A., ity 
Burgh Chamberlain of Dumbarton, has been appointed Town 
Chamberlain of Alloa. 

Mr. Arthur Armit, I Accountant, has been 
— Borough Treasurer of Wimbledon. 

. G. A. Armson has admitted Mr. A. D. Ward into 
partnership. The practice will be carried on under the 
style of Armson, Ward & Co., Incorporated Accountants, at 
17, Lewisham High Street, London, S.E. 

Messrs. ee, Fray & Whittingham, 1, Dickinson Street 
West, Manchester, announce that they have taken Mr. 


— McMurray, Incorporated Accountant, into partner- 


ip. 

Mr. F. L. 
announces that he 
A.C.A. The name of the firm 


, F.S.A.A., Bull Green House, Halifax, 
taken gad “pg agg Mr. B. Sutcliffe, 
be Kilby, Sutcliffe & Co. 


Messrs. Sidford & Keen have removed their offices to 2, 
Guildhall Chambers, 31-34, Basinghall Street, London, 


Messrs. L. Fialko & Co., Incorporated Accountants, have 
removed to 14, Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 

Mr. Keith Budge, F.S.A.A., has transferred his practice 
to Avon House, Ridgeway, gy Plymouth. His 


Mr. George F. Judd, I rated Accountant, announces 
a change of address to S.A. Mutual Buildings, Corner Com- 
missioner and Harrison Streets, Johannesburg. 

Mr. R. Horsefield, Incorporated Accountant, is now 
practising at 48, King Street, Manchester. 

Messrs. Harold C. Wright, Henham, King & Co. announce 
a change of address to 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C,2. 
OBITUARY 


HEZEKIAH MENZIES 


We regret to record that Mr. Hezekiah Menzies, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.ILS., died on September 19, at the age of 78. Mr. 
Menzies was senior partner of Messrs. H. Menzies & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, Kingston-upon-Thames, and he 
continued until the end of his Jife to take an active part in 
the practice, which he had commenced before the date of his 
admission to membership of the Society in 1906. His earlier 
appointments had included that of private secretary to the 
late Mr. (afterwards Sir) Horace Woodburn Kirby, F.C.A., 
in days when letters were taken down in shorthand and 
written out by hand. The practice of Messrs. H. Menzies & 
Co. is being continued by the wwe es his son, 
i De ae Menzies, F.S.A.A., . W. T. Wells, 

Mr. H. Menzies was a Vice-President of Kingston Chamber 
of Commerce. He was interested in music and languages, 
and was a prominent Freemason. 


RICHARD PHILIP PHILLIPS 

We regtet to record that Mr. R. P. Phillips, J.P., F.S.A.A., 
died on July 21, 1945, at Sime Road Internment Camp, 
Singapore, at the age of 69. Mr. Phillips was a partner in 
Messrs. Brown, Phillips & Stewart, and one of the leading 
members of the accountancy profession in the Straits Settle- 
ments, having been in public practice as an Incorporated 
Accountant in Penang for forty years. He became a member 
of the Society in 1902. He always took a keen interest in 
the rated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, of which 
he was a Vice-President. The absence of news of his where- 
abouts after the Japanese occupation caused great anxiety 
to his friends in this country, particularly at the Society’s 
headquarters, where he was a welcome visitor on several 
occasions. 

EBENEZER GEORGE BOURNE 
We record with regret the death on November 20 of Mr. 


E. G. Bourne, F.S.A.A., senior partner of Messrs. E. G. ~ 


Bourne & Son, Incorporated Accountants, London. Mr. 
Bourne became a member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in 1913, and commenced public practice in the 
City of London three years later. . 

Feller ante Dew. & Reae mpcuteman, pie ing soccer 
and cricket as a young man and golf and bowls in later years. 
He was an enthusiastic n, attaining London Grand 
Rank. He was a man of strong ty and character 


and wil bo aellly sted by Ml titey persed and bamene 


friends. 


EO a 


ae 
a . , 
i ee Erecennlte, (2065 
rs, 
mt Messrs. Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., Incorporated Account- 
“ ants, of Bilbao House, New Broad Street, E.C.2, announce 
in| that Mr. S. C. Rainbow, A.S.A.A., who has been for some 
td years managing clerk of their Hitchin branch, has been 
a admitted a member of the firm. The name of the firm will 
4 REMOVALS | 
“s Messrs, Arthur Daniels & Co., ieaorpoenied Accountants, 
Ss advise a change of address to Albemarle House, Osborne Road, 
: Southsea, Portsmouth. 
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